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Latest improvement 
“Smooth Surface 

Cone banded with 

flock finish. 


This year is SONOCO’S 49th. Since 1899, when See ae 
the first hand-made SONOCO cone was produced, = eee 
this cOmpany has continuously worked to im- 
prove its products and methods. From a handful! 
of employees working by rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods, the organization has grown to thousands 
ae working under modern scientific controls with == 
aR Result: SONOCO has not only kept abreast of Snes eee 
fa, progress in the Textile Industry but leads the a a, 
world in the production of paper carriers. 
AEG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
- 
Propucts COMPANY 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
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Veeder-Root Vantage Points 


a 
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climin 


This rugged, cast-iron counter bracket and heavy 

brass collar eliminate any thrust to the counter 

_ drive-shaft from the worm-and-housing drive con- 

nection. And what is more, this BQ Bracket is specially designed to eliminate any 


need for supporting the worm housing. This is extra protection for counter-accuracy 
— extra insurance for counter-life. 


There are 11 other Vantage Points eich 
you get with every Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick 


Counter you buy. Have your Veeder- VE D 7 ROO 
Root representative show you these 12 2 i: 

points, and explain exactly how they pay 

off. It's well worth half an hour of your er | 

time. Write and say when. ioe 


VEEDER-ROOT INC, Pick 


HARTFORD 2, CONN, 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, 
Aires, Montevideo, Mexico 

In England: Veeder-Root Lred., 
Dickinson orks, 20 Purley Way, 
Croydon, Surrey. in Canada: Veeder- 
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Clipped from the Daily News Record 


Progress 


In Designing the X Series of High Speed Looms during the last 
two decades to enable you to increase production up to 35%. 
X-2 XL XP cotton looms and XD rayon looms weave goods 
heretofore considered impossible both as to range and to quality. 


In Developing scores of new attachments for existing looms. 
The Midget Feeler, Stafford Thread Cutter, and Sliding Bar 
Warp Stop Motion, to mention a few, have cut your costs while 
increasing your production. 


at 


In Standardizing shop procedure so that improved manufacturing 
methods in the foundry and in the machine shop insure uniform 
parts. Draper Repairs Fit. 


In Expanding facilities for research and development to meet 
the challenge of higher speed, improved design, .and newly 
developed materials. We aim to bring you thoroughly proven 
performance so that you may produce more cloth at less cost. 


RETAINING LEADERSHIP CORPORATION tHRoucH RESEARCH 


Published Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 2, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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YOUR SPINNING FRAMES 


DARN 


WAU ALLY | 


With 


MEADOWS 


Old model band-drive frames can 
be converted to tape-drive, and made 
to operate at peak efficiency, by in- 
stalling the parts shown on the op- 
posite page. Higher speeds can be 
attained with less vibration and with 
fewer ends down; spindle speeds are 
uniform, which means uniform twist, 
better package and more yarn. 


Light-weight solid aluminum alloy 
Separators mean less wear on yarn 
while it is being spun: Ball Bearing 
Tape Tension Pulleys mean low 
power consumption, no tapes off due 
to choked or sticky pulleys: silent 
Chain Drive means less noise, less 
vibration: individual driving pulleys, 


Individual Pulley-Tape 


CONVERSIONS! 


and high strength ground and pol- 
ished shafting, mounted on heavy 
duty ball-bearings means low power 
consumption, smooth operation and 
no more cylinder trouble. | 


On frames that’ are already tape- 
driven, the installation of our indi- 
vidual Driving Pulleys, high strength 
shafting and heavy duty ball-bear- 
ings will eliminate cylinder trouble 
for keeps. This is because the power 
input is through a steel shaft, rather 
than a tin cylinder. The driving pul- 
leys are made of much heavier steel 
than cylinders, yet do not coast, be- 
cause the mass of rotating metal is 
near the center of gyration. No more 
heads to jerk out. 


Let one or our representatives show you how a Meadows 
Conversion will increase production on your spinning frames. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING 
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1. CHAIN DRIVE: 1” or 34” center 
guide, silent chain, hardened steel 
cylinder gear, cast iron machined 
Jack-gear, cast iron swing arm. 
Jack-shafts can be furnished either 
plain or ball bearing. 


2. MEADOWS TENSION PULLEY 
ASSEMBLY: B-214 LA Ball Bear- 
ing aluminum alloy Tension Pul- 
ley, 3%” diameter, 1%” crown 
face; B-243 Tension Weight, B- 
241 Spacing Collar; M-48 curved 
steel Washer; Cap Screw and Set 
Screw. 


3.B-299 UNIVERSAL BALL BEAR- 
ING CYLINDER UNIT: Built with 
heavy duty Fafnir Bearings; metal 
shields both sides for dust elimi- 
nation; self aligning. Can be 
furnished for any particular in- 
stallation. 
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4. NEW WHORLS: Can be furnished 


to your specifications. 


5 
5. ALUMINUM ALLOY SEPARATOR 


SHIELDS: Made from high strength 
aircraft sheet aluminum, with cast 
hub. Brackets, rods and acces- 
sories can be furnished with the 
blades. Shields will bend without 
breaking. 


6, ADJUSTABLE CAST IRON SUP- 
PORTING HANGERS: For each make 
of frame. 


7.1INDIVIDUAL PRESSED STEEL 
DRIVING PULLEY: Made of 18 
gauge, high strength cold rolled 
steel, welded to steel hub; steel 
hub has shaft-protecting ring in- 
side, to prevent set-screws from 
biting into shaft, making pulley 
easily adjustable. 


We engineer and service each installation, 


OMPANY 


design and manufacture all parts. 


8. NEW CAST IRON CROSS-GIRTS: 
Can be furnished for any particu- 
lar application. 


9. HIGH STRENGTH STEEL SHAFT- 
ING: SAE 1035, cold rolled, ground 
and polished. 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 


WALTER 5S. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 722, Sailsbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


R. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Conventional Assembly 


New H&B Assembly 


New Coupling 


90°° Bearing Fit 


FLUTED ROLLS 


RECISION is the keynote in the manufacture of — prevents any long roll distortion, and the finish 

fluted spinning rolls by H & B. Precision tooling _is highly polished for shining smoothness. This 
by skilled workers produces rolls with bosses per- _—_ precision workmanship, coupled with our tradi- __ 
fectly fluted and absolutely concentric with the tional insistence on top quality materials, produces _ 
bearing surfaces. fluted rolls which offer real spinning advantages 
_ _-Heat treated steel, hardness tested and proved, to users of H & B textile machinery. 


Gulders of Modern 


FACTORY, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT 
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THE LITTLE THINGS 


iid mike G 


precision made coupling, precision as- 
sembled as in Fig. 2, the fit zs perfect. 
Notice, in Fig. 1, how the male end has 
been evenly and tightly fitted all along 
its length. A further advantage of this 
new coupling is that it permits com- 
plete interchange of parts, an economy 
not possible with the old numbered 
sections. 


Our fluted spinning rolls, their de- 
sign and production improved, their 
high material and manufacturing stand- 
ards maintained, are another example 


of the achievement of quality at H & B. 
*Patent applied for 


“lextile 


DIVISION 
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MACHINE 


= A new feature, and a forward 


development in H & B fluted rolls, is 
the coupling* recently designed to 
achieve a better fit between roll sec- 
tions and thus assure accurate and true 
alignment of the complete drawing or 
feed roll. The connection between roll 
sections has always been a problem, and 
formerly it was necessary to individu- 
ally match each pair and number the 
male and female ends to get a good fit. 
Even then, as can be seen in Fig. 1, the 
bearing fit was not so good as it is now. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, GA. 

815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 


\ 
HYDRAULIC 
ASSEMBLY Coupling — 
4 
Coupling Joins 


us 
Reduction of power costs results from 


fine! 
lied. Sinclair LLY WHITE OS d _,. neregs 
stability characteristics to resist 
stabill 


f the proper gr 
during service- Use 
deposits - - 


power consum 
power loss. 


ption because 


Besides contributing to low power 
consumption Sinclair LILY WHITE OILS 
help reduce maintenance cost by pro- 
moting long bolster life. Their worth 
was proven in many plants during 
the war years when mills were oper- 
ating at top capacity and replace- 
ment parts were difficult to obtain. 
LILY WHITES come in viscosities to suit 
all operating speeds. Our lubrication 


counsel is available in solution of 
your problems. 


e of the right spindle oils, pepe 
i i ossessing 

finished lubricants P 

s low 


o cause 


de assures continyov 
t 
here is no increased friction drag 


- 
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CONSUMPTION... 
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TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


4 FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL 
WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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mounts 
Looms, Twisters and 
other Machinery on 


vitl jour | 


Deering, Milliken’s modern, efficient Excelsior Mills at 
Clemson, S. C., are one of the nation’s important makers of 
rayon tire cord. 


In. keeping with this manufacturer’s alert, up-to-date 
methods, twisters, looms and other machinery are anchored 
in the modern way — on UNISORB... result: no bolts, no 
‘screws, no damage to floors. 


UNISORB anchoring is quick, easy, inexpensive. A special 
cement birids the UNISORB to the machine feet and the 
floor — permanent set absolutely prevents any riding. 


In addition to anchoring machines to the floor, UNISORB 
— correctly installed in accord with 
recommendations of Felters Engineers 
m —will absorb from 60% to 85% of 
S ‘transmitted vibration and noise. By 
| guarding against excessive vibration, 


Foreign Representations ARGENTINA — PARAGUAY: Roberto Zander, 345-353 Juan Jaures, Buenos Aires; BRAZIL: Cia Industria E. Comercio, 

ua Visconde de Inhauma, 62, Caixa Postal, 265, Rio de Janeiro; Rua Florencio de Abreu 438/442, Caixa Postal, 1546, Sao Paulo; 
CHILE: W. L. Robinson, Casilla No. 4075, Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Ltd., Airmail Box 650, Medellin; ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, 
P.O. Box 2753, Quito; URUGUAY: Roberto Zander, Montevideo Leda., Calle Uruguay 1711, Montevideo; VENEZUELA: 
Herbert Zander & Co., P. O. Box 1291, Caracas; MEXICO: Sloborzsky, S. 


Glossop 
S. A., Guayaquil St. ats 


UNISORB materially reduces shutdown hours, saves on 


machinery and building wear and repair. By providing 
quieter surroundings, it increases efiiciency — helps to- 
ward greater production. 


Send for sample and complete specifications. Ask for your 
copy of “Why it Pays to Anchor Your Machines with 
UNISORB.” 


AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210- GSOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, | Chicago, Detroit. 
Sales Representatives San Francisco, St. Louis. 
Southern Ragemntatioy: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C. 
Southwest Representative: Textile i + y Co., Dallas, Texas 
Mills: Johnson City, N. Y.; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 


Avenida Uruguay 55, Apartado 1192, Mexico, 


Switzerland, Ernest Gersbach, Zurich; EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AREA: The Arlind Corp., 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


10 
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1. Removing excess and lightly attached dye-stuff. 
2. Getting clear, bright colors that will.not rub off. 


Mere soaping alone isn’t the answer to these two prob- 
lems. It takes a good soaping with Armour’s FLINT 
CHIPS to remove excess dye-stuff, clear the whites, 
brighten the colors. Since maximum soaping results 
are attained at about 180°-190° F., high titer FLINT is 
ideal. Besides, you get a thorough boil with FLINT, 


because it stays active even under steam. Results — 


sparkling, clean cottons! 


1. Fulling and cleaning the wool in a minimum 
amount of time. 


2. Obtaining a clean, clear-looking piece of fulled 
cloth. 


For really successful fulling and scouring it takes 
Armour’s TEXSCOUR Soap. TEXSCOUR, a red oil 
base soap in flake form, affords superior wetting and 
penetrating properties. At the same time, it has enough 
body for the fulling job. Good scouring must be done 
at low temperatures to keep the wool from felting 
and shrinking. That’s why 8-12° titer TEXSCOUR 


cleans up fibres, leaves wool soft and resilient. 


1. Freeing cotton goods from sizing, prior to dyeing. 


2. Avoiding spotty dyeing and uneven shades to 
secure a uniform finish. 


In desizing cotton, you need high wetting and penetrat- 
ing properties rather than high detergency—a synthetic 
rather than a soap. The best solution to your problems 
, is Armour’s REGAL Synthetic Detergent. REGAL is a 
if modern all-purpose synthetic that is readily soluble in 
. cold or hot, soft or hard water. It rinses quickly and | 
freely without insoluble deposit. Because of its swift 
penetration rate, REGAL reduces the time required for 
desizing operations, yet finished goods are free from 
sizing and permit level, uniform dyeing. 


7 


DESIZING COTTON 
Remember, There are Armour Soaps and Synthetic Detergents 


to Solve All Your Textile Problems 
« 


ARMOUR and Company | 


» Soap Division 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Accotex Aprons won 


You get constant fiber control for strong- 
er, more even yarn when you use Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. Ac- 
cotex Aprons fit correctly. In service, they 
can’t stretch, grow, or sag because they 
are reinforced by a strong cord interliner 
developed exclusively by Armstrong. So 
effective is this reinforcing that, even after 
years in the mill, an Accotex Apron still 


will fit snugly on the form on which it was" 


made... proof of its stability. 

Accotex Aprons have extra-long life, 
too. Heavy layers of rubber enclose the 
cord interliner to provide a tough wearing 
surface on both the inside and outside of 
the apron. The synthetic rubber used is 
non-oxidizing and not affected by oil. 


Besides assuring constant fiber control 
throughout their long service life, Accotex 
Aprons offer these additional advantages: 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex Aprons 


Reinforced construction gives you 
stronger, more uniform yarn 


— 


have no seams—no structural weaknesses 
to cause premature failure. 


UNIFORMITY—AIl Accotex Aprons have the 


same composition throughout, and dimeén- : 
sions of every size are accurate. 


CLEAN RUNNING—Accotex Aprons do not 
crack or scuff. Thus they help produce 
cleaner-running work and less waste. 


REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Aprons are 
not affected by temperature or humidity. 
They perform with a minimum of lapping. 


- GOOD FRICTION—The efficient “grip” of 
Accotex Aprons reduces slippage. 


Ask your Armstrong representative for 
samples, prices, and additional information 
on Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons. Or write 
today for descriptive literature to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile 


Products Department, 8201 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Armstrong’s NC727 Accotex Cot is now being used by 
more mills than any other roll covering. It gives you the 
advantages of both synthetic rubber and cork. This com- 
bination of toughness and high friction provides the maxi- 
mum amount of eyebrow resistance possible today in a 
synthetic cot. It also results in better drafting for high yarn 
strength with less slicking up. In addition, Accotex Cots 
offer a long initial service life. They can be rebuffed as 
many as five or six times. 


Armstrong’s J490 Accotex Cot is outstandingly superior 
in resistance to top roll laps. You can prove this right 
on your own frames. It is the cot to use where lapping is 
a serious consideration when running either wool or syn- 
thetic fibers on cotton system equipment. The specially 
developed synthetic rubber compound in the J490 Accotex 
Cot is not affected by temperature and humidity changes. 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION 
& LOWERS MAINTENANCE 


In carding room, spinning room or on your 
looms . . . Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting is a 
sound investment in greater operating efficiency 
at lower operating costs. 

Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting withstands 
high temperatures, humidity, machine oil and 
many chemicals; has a high power transmitting 
capacity; requires fewer take-ups and less main- 
tenance; is stronger than most oak belting; 
carries full load when damp. 

For more uniform yardage with less spoilage 

. investigate and install this production- 
increasing Leather Belting. 


PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 245 YEARS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on 
Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. GrawaM CLARK 
Textile Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second Edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A practi- 
cal treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for the 


PRACTICAL TEXTILE DESIGNING 
By THomas NELSON 
First Edition (Revised). A book of over 200 pages, contain- 
ing over 400 illustrations. Ready about February 15th. 


Price $2.00 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 


By Joun T. Kersey 


Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 
Yarn 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By THomas NELSON 


Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. Price... $2.00 


Textile Directories 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1948 Edition. Price $2.00 


Desk Size, 1947 Edition. Price. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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DRAIN 
PIPING 
UNNECESSARY .. 


DIRECTIONAL 
CONTROL OF 
... VAPOR 


6 
ANC. 


NEW 


HUMIDIFIER 
_. ITS FILTER PROTECTED 


Walton Laboratories proudly announces 
the addition to its standard line of a filter- 
protected humidifier which will readily 


find its place in the textile industry. 


WATSON & 


Operating characteristics can quickly 
be demonstrated in your mill by con- 
tacting our newly appointed agents for 


the Carolinas ..... 


DESMOND 


GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE : GREENVILLE 
Box 741 Box 1954 Box 779 


WALTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 
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MORE PRODUCTI N 


Here's how you can get lined up to meet present 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South's oldest and 
most experienced sheet metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern 


competition. You can insure uninterupted 


production right from the start with precis- 


ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely 
on quality products made and deliver- 
ed with prompt dependable service. 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


AT LESS CoOsT 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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SPREADER EQUIPPED LOOMS 


Pick-up Profits 
WITH "MORE PICKS-PER-MINUTE” 


; The PATENTED HUNT SPREADER, most revolutionary im- 
| provement in modern weave room operation, is giving many users 
increases up to 36 picks per minute. It also greatly reduces vibra- 
tion, resulting in smoother, steadier loom operation. Other impor- 


tant advantages are: prolonging the life of looms— increasing cloth 
output through higher loom speeds—improving the quality of IK 
i | FOUR EXTRA \ 

— ALEMITE FITTED /S \ 
Installations of HUNT SPREADERS in more than 200 mills BEARINGS / 

are saving thousands of valuable man-hours by lowering repair ety 

and replacement costs, with fewer loom stops. ry = 4 4 
Learn how you can pick up profits by installing patented Hunt ' is | - 


Spreaders on your looms . . . write, wire or phone today fot com- 


plete information. 


ONE PIECE 
CHANNEL-CAST 
MAIN BEAM 


SPEED INCREASE OF 11% ON 1,700 LOOMS! 


Would you like to read the story—in illustrated folder form—of 
how one weave room modernized 1,768 looms; and how the pro- 
gram resulted in steadier, speedier, more economical operation? 
Write today! It’s yours for the asking. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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FORECAST 


Today ...tomorrow... always 


IDEAL PROCESSING WEATHER 


y 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
PONEMAH IMPROVES YARN 
STRENGTH AIDS SPINNING 


Part and parcel of Ponemah’s reputation 
for fine count cottons and rayons are the 
continuous efforts made to assure fabric 
superiority. An important recent step was 
the introduction of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling. 

Ponemah already had humidification. 
The addition of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling has proved a low-cost, practical 
way of meeting the excessive héat burden 
imposed by the spinning process. The re- 
sults have been greater yarn strength, 
more efficient spinning, improved worker 
comfort. 

AMCO Evaporative Cooling utilizes 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


18 


the humidification system to absorb the 
frictional heat of high speed machines in 
conjunction with carefully controlled air- 
flow. No ducts or expensive alterations 
are needed. Installation can normally be 
made without serious interference with 
production. 

Right now —see for yourself how 
quickly this system pays for _§ itself 
with greater production, lower costs. 
An AMCO engineer will be glad to 
make a survey and submit recom- 
mendations for the exact system to 
meet the particular conditions and 
needs of your mill, 


ri MCQO HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


i 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FEATURES OF AMCO 
HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


¥%& Reduces excessive temperature and holds rel- 


ative humidity at point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


Speeds production in high friction (heat) areas. 
Assures evener yarn counts and increases 
breaking strength. 

Gradually increases regain for good roving 
and consequent better spinning. 

Drafting of fibres smoother and more compact. 
Waste and fly greatly reduced. 

No cumbersome ducts to require cleaning and 
obstruct light. | 

Easier to install — minimum disruption. 

High flexibility to meet changing room con- 
ditions. 

Minimum maintenance. 

Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your present 
humidification system. 

Increases worker comfort. 


BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHARLOTTE 
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SANDOZ 


Wan 


The. temperature is always under 


control under Fieldcrest’s Thermo- 
static Blanket. 
And colors are always under control 


when Fieldcrest Mills Sandoz 


uses 
dyes in these 75% virgin wool, 25% 
long fibre cotton blankets. 

In many of the mills where the 


news in textiles is being made, Sandoz 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


WORKS, 


colors are counted on for the fastness 


in processing, fastness in service, that 


a quality product demands. 


Sandoz products which are partic- 
ularly well suited to the requirements 
of blankets in both manufacture and 
service—include the following special- 
ties which can be depended upon to 
give you fastness to light, fastness to 


ine ., VAN DAM 


BY FIELDCREST MILLS 


washing, accurate control of shade, 
and ease of application... 


Brilliant Alizarine Light Violet FFR Pat. 
Brilliant Alizarine Milling Blue BL Pat. 
Alizarine Light Brown BL Pat. 


Xylene Milling Yellow 3GL. 
For acid, chrome or direct dyes, or 
auxiliary chemicals, for both natural 
and synthetic fibres, be guided by these 
successful “color achievements . 
NEW YOR K 


Other branches at Providence, Paterson, Chicago. 
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All-Stee| 
or 2 or 3 40w ) 
Available with watt, or 2 100-watt lamps. 


enameled re 
ector: 
channel with ft 


MADE By SPECIALISTS 


Borderline Vision* 


may be robbing you! 


BORDERLINE VISION —- lighting just a shade 
too dim — can steal your profits without 
your seeing it. But -— just the hairline of dif- 
ference between good lighting and not 
quite good enough makes a difference that 
shows in red and black in your ledger. 


You can make sure your light is right 
easily today with Wheeler Skilled Light- 
ing. Result of 66 years experience, Wheeler 
Reflectors give maximum illumination 
from standard lamps. More important, 
Wheeler Reflectors control light — provide 
an even, glare-free, shadow-free distribu- 
tion on the work. Hundreds of manufac- 
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turers have found that Skilled Lighting 
pays for itself many times over in fewer 
rejects, higher employee morale and in- 
creased production. 

Make a light meter check in your mill 
now. If the results show Borderline Vision, 
see what a difference Wheeler Skilled Light- 
ing will make in your profits. Write 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., 
Boston 10. Mass. Also New York and 


principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through 
Electrical Wholesalers 


Fluorescent Uni# 


open or closed end porce: 


Broad wiri 

wirin 
enclosed 
or continuous runs. 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting ef fi- 
clency indoors or out 
Expertly designed. 
ruggedly built. Vitre. 
ous enamel only. 
73 to 1500 watts, 


REFLECTORS 


SKILLED LtiGurine 


IN LI 
GHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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“Just a shade too dark \ 
Slows down Production. 
| 
‘ 
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Just right means more 
and better work, 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 
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Leadership of the President in Congress is at the lowest ebb 
since he entered the White House. A majority of his own party 
adherents are in open rebellion, with indication that every impor- 
tant proposal in his recent message to Congress, delivered in per- 
son, will go into the discard. He is charged with having put forward 
a tax revision proposal authored by C. I. 0.'s Murray and Pressman, 
and also with having offered the C. I. 0. "social welfare" platform, 
without change, as his own. His popularity had dropped almost to 
zero as he ended his message. Republican criticism was caustic and 
stinging; Southern Democrats called it an attempt to embark on 


another New Deal. 
What the downward swoop in Truman influence in Congress means 
" ' is that a legislative program that can command a two-thirds majority 
. | in both branches is taking shape. Law making in this session will 
! » be restricted to measures that can be passed over a veto. The old 


> Republican-Southern Democratic alliance of the 79th Congress is 
rapidly. reforming. 


Tax revision will be the first legislative undertaking in the 
House. Republicans intend to put through a veto-proof bill, designed 
for certain to muster two-thirds majorities in both branches. The 
| * bill brought in by Chairman Knutson of the Ways and Means Committee 


: ® is given a 50-50 chance in its present form of becoming a law over 
| a veto. 


3 Knutson's bill would increase the standard individual deduc- 

> tion to $600 for each taxpayer, his wife and each dependent, and 

» extend to all states the income-splitting benefits now enjoyed in 

states with community property laws. This bill makes cuts all along 

» the line from 50 per cent on $1,000 in income to ten per cent on 
> the highest incomes. The Republican leadership is prepared to accept 
> a deduction up to $650 if needed to round up two-thirds majority 

support. 


Minimum wage legislation which will probably raise the "floor" 
to 60 to 65 cents becomes more certain in this Congress. There's 
a strong probability that Fair Employment Practices legislation will 
be attempted. The public health and medical service bill of Senator 
Taft has a fair chance of passage. Much more drastic penalties on 


union racketeering and bossism are rapidly Shaping up, with strong 
prospect of passage. 


New Social Security taxes of about $150,000,000 a year would 
be laid on employers and employees if Congress should accept the 
advice of the President's experts on financing a national health 


TIN 
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insurance program. While the rate of increase is not mentioned, the 
experts have in mind one-half of one per cent on employees, and 

the undetermined remainder borne by employers. The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill would have required an over-all tax of possibly 54 

per cent. 


N. L. R. B. trial examiners are lashing out in bitter crit- 
icism of General Counsel Denham in a majority of the cases coming 
to a hearing on Denham-filed charges. In some instances the examin- 
ers dispute facts as presented by Denham, or charge employers with 
provoking trouble. In other cases, Denham is charged with using the 
new labor law to "turn the clock back" to discarded labor law 
notions. | 


Examination of complaints filed with N. L. R. B. reveal that 
only labor leaders with a stranglehold on their members are resist- 
ing the closed shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law. Indication 
is that unions with members having some voice in their conduct, 
and not resisting the law, are getting stronger under the provisions 
for new employees becoming members within 30 days. 


Henry Wallace's plunge into presidential politics has thrown 
the worst scare of 15 years into the Democratic top ranks. Wallace 
is trying to remove the taint of Communism and "red" support from 
his candidacy, and denies he's drawing his support from Communists. 
Democrats are trying to chart a strategy to attack him on the ground 
that Communists are in full control of the "fringe" parties behind 
him without at the same time injuring their chances of drawing 
support of radical voters. 


Murray and a majority of the top-flight presidents of C. I. 0. 
national unions have decided upon determined resistance to Wallace 
and his third party, but in doing so they have put their left- 
wingers in an anomalous position. Primarily for their benefit, the 
President is believed to have put forward his proposal for a "vot- 
ers' bonus" of $40, which in practical effect would tend to redis- 
tribute wealth. 


The big loophole in the proposal to shift $3,200 million in 
taxes from individuals to corporations is that when prices are sta- 
ble or rising, the corporations generally can, and many of them 
do, shift the incidence back to consumers. C. I. 0. leaders have 
declined to say whether they would call off their proposed "third 
round of wage increases" if the $40 tax reduction was made. 


Only one-third as much working time was lost because of 
strikes in 1947 as in 1946, says the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Yet 1947 was one of the worst years on record in time lost through 
strikes. In 1947 there were 3,600 stoppages, involving 2,200,000 
workers, and costing 35,000,000 days in working time. The main issue 
was wages, with some strikes near the end of the year over features 
of the new labor law. 


Tinkering with the Social Security system will not be under- 
taken by Congress in this session. Statisticians believe the present 
income from payroll taxes will meet the sum of payments for approx- 
imately the next nine years. Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee favor postponement of consideration of changes until "a 
decline in inflation" and the amount of government expenditures. 
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Gear Your Frames to Produce 


Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders are helping perform faster and better with the aid of Jenkins’ 
mills throughout the industry produce at top speed improved method of building and -rebuilding spin- 


ning and twister frame cylinders. Dynamically bal- 
. , anced cylinders run smoother, last longer, and 
Right now there may be frames in your mill that can improve yarn quality. 


and efficiency . . . with lower costs. 


JENKINS 


MORE 


COg 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


- Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


RAYON OILS | SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL | MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Established 1874 Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH. N. J. : CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Now We Publish Monthly 


As previously announced, TEXTILE BULLETIN in the 
future will appear 12 times a year instead of 24 as in the 
past. The change from semi-monthly to monthly publica- 
tion, doubling the interval between issues, will give our 
staff more time to assemble, select and edit the material and 
will result, we are sure, in a better journal than ever before. 

Probably the most important improvement is the depart- 
mentalization of every issue, with sections devoted to 
Opening, Picking, Carding and Spinning; W arp Preparation 
and Weaving; Maintenance and Engineering; Materials 
Handling; and Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. Thus each 
issue will cover in a single package every phase of yarn and 
cloth manufacturing and processing and will contain tech- 
nical information of interest to operating executives of all 
departments. Incidentally, this is the first textile journal to 
departmentalize its technical material. For readers’ conveni- 
ence, the various sections will be indexed on the front cover. 

Under Personal News and Mill News, TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN will continue to carry interesting items about Southern 
mill men and Southern plants, while still another section 
will be devoted to announcements of new items, under the 
heading, For The Textile Industry's Use. 

TEXTILE BULLETIN is the only journal that is edited 
solely for Southern manufacturers and processors of yarns 
and woven fabrics and as has been its policy for the past 
37 years, will continue to co-operate wholeheartedly and 
unreservedly with the men who own and operate these 
plants in the South. 

It has been our belief, beginning with our first issue on 
March 2, 1911, that a journal has an obligation to render 
service to the industry with which it is affliated, and we 
shall hold fast to that conviction. 

It is our hope that. you will like this first monthly issue, 
and your comments will be appreciated. 
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For Those Who Come After 


When a friend of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, 
Inc., recently called upon the treasurer, and controlling 
stockholder, of a North Carolina textile mill relative to his 
mill making a donation, he was greeted with the statement, 

“I worked hard for my money and I am not going to give 
any of it to a textile foundation.” 

The mill treasurer, who made the i oa was for 
many years a cotton mill overseer and later a superintendent. 
He was an excellent man in both positions and not only 
worked hard but managed to save enough money to later 
acquire considerable stock in a North Carolina mill and to 
become treasurer of same. 

Under his management, the mill has done well and in 
recent years has made substantial profits. 

While he is not an old man, he has reached a mature age 
and while he can look backward and take pride in the fact 
that the success he has made was due to his own efforts, he 
can also think about the days which are to follow his passing 
and he should have an interest in giving a helping hand to 
the young men who are to come and be interested in making 
their path easier. 

We do not know the author of the poem, ‘The Bridge 
Builder,” but it seems to us to express the attitude which 
should be that of every man of mature age. 

An old man going a lone highway 

Came to a chasm, deep and gray. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other side — 

and built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old Man,” said a fellow-pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with building here; 

Your journey will end with the close of the day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You've crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening-tide?” 

The builder lifted his old gray head— 
“Good friend, in the path I have come,” 
“There followeth after me today, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him'"’ 

There is, of course, no obligation upon the mill, operated 
by the treasurer mentioned above, to make a donation to the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., nor is there any 
obligation upon a South Carolina mill to donate to the J. E. 
Sirrine Textile Foundation or a Georgia mill to donate to 
the Educational Foundation of Georgia, but it seems to us 


he said, 


that, for the good of the textile industry of the future, it is 


well to efficiently prepare young men for its operation. 

A squirrel has enough sense to store nuts for the winter 
which he somehow knows is certain to come. 

The textile industry is now operating under a summer sun 
of prosperity but from all the lessons of the past should 
know that winters of adversity are certain to come. 

Men who are large stockholders in textile corporations 
should, if for no other reason than the future security of 
their holdings, be interested in making certain that. well 
trained operating executives will be available. 

We have been connected with the textile industry of the 
South since 1898 and can cite instance after instance of 
mills which weré successful while operated by certain men 
but whose stock became worthless through poor manage- 
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© ment and inefficient operation after they had passed away. 


If for no other reason than to insure a continuation of 


ihe value of their investments and an income for their 
wives and children, those who are large stockholders in tex- 
a tile mills should have a vital interest in educating young 
3 men for the future operation of the industry. 


It seems to us that making donation to one of the tex- 


® tile foundations constitutes a wise investment for future 
4 protection of present investments, especially when much of 
= the amount donated would otherwise go to the government 


in the form of taxes. 

In years past when there were only cotton yarns and plain 
cotton fabrics, well educated textile operating executives 
were not nearly as important as they are today in this age 
of synthetic fibers and blends or will be in the days to come 
when there will be still more types of synthetic fibers and 
when more mills will be operating on blends than upon 100 
per cent cotton. 

We are not much worried today about imports of textiles 
from other countries but, as they recover from the war, they 
will begin to manufacture the goods needed to acquire 
American dollars and our best insurance against such com- 
petition is an abundant supply of young operating executives 
who have been afforded the best textile education which it 1s 
possible for them to receive. 

Foreign countries will not, for many years, be able to give 
such a textile education to their young men and our advan- 
tage will stand as in good stead. 

If for no other reason than the protection of the future 
of the textile industry of the South and therefore the protec- 
tion of the money which men and women have invested in 
textile stocks, mills should be liberal donors to the three 
textile foundations. 

We, however, have an even greater interest in, as the 
poem says, “A youth whose feet must pass this way.” 

It has been our good fortune to have an opportunity to 
play a considerable part in raising funds for the North Car- 
olina Textile Foundation, Inc., and in establishing its poli- 
cies and plan of operation. 

We supported and encouraged the establishment of the 
J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation in South Carolina and the 
Educational Foundation in Georgia and have urged dona- 
tions to them. 

We have the firm conviction that three strong schools of 
textiles collaborating with each other in the education of 
young men and in the development of practical research 
will mean much to the future of the textile industry of the 
South. 

The mill treasurer, a former mill overseer and superin- 
tendent who came up the hard way, is a public-spirited man 
and we feel certain that he is interested in giving the young 
men who are to follow him the best possible chance in life. 

He had not thought the situation through when he said, 
I worked hard for my money and J am not going to give 
any of it to a textile foundation.” 


seeking To Avoid The Sales Tax 


| We note the following in a recent issue of a Richmond, 
Va.., newspaper: 


Governor Tuck wrapped up a $14,000,000 per year tax-increase 
program, including rises in individual and corporate income levies, 
and presented it recently to the Virginia General Assembly as the 
keystone of his biennial message on affairs of the Commonwealth. 

The extra money, he told members. of the.Senate and. House-of 
Delegates, is necessary if the state is to meet its “continuing respon- 
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sibilities’’ in such fields of public sevrices as education, health and 
welfare. 


It did not, however, include any sales taxes—and Mr. Tuck said 
firmly that ‘I am opposed to the sales tax, except as a last resort.’’ 


Some of the industries which have selected Virginia for 
their location because of low taxation will be interested in 
Governor Tuck's proposal to increase their taxes, including 
corporate income levies. 

North Carolina is in a comfortable financial position be- 
cause of a three per cent tax upon the sale of all articles 
except a few basic foods and has no need to increase cor- 
porate income levies. : 

Governor Tuck says that he is opposed to a sales tax but 
in North Carolina the sales tax is a closed subject because 
it has been tried for a number of years and is now recog- 
nized as a fair and equitable method of taxation. 


Other Textile Manufacturers Visit Japan 


Noting that a group of textile manufacturers, headed by 
W. P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, has left the United States for a visit to 
Japan, we are reminded of a visit by a similar group a short 
time before the Pearl Harbor incident. 

When the former group returned they made many 
speeches about the fine treatment they received and the 
friendliness of the Japanese, but almost before the addresses 
ceased the Japanese had launched their sneak attack. 

We have an idea that the present group will remember 
the chagrin of the others and be more cautious. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Jan. 30-—Annual forum and dinner, ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEX- 
TILE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 
City. 


Feb. 2-6—Annual INTERNATIONAL HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EXPOSITION, Grand Central Plaza, New York City. 


Feb. 7—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 8S. C. 


March 7-9—Ninth annual SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


March 15-19--AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS’ INDUS- 
TRIAL EXPOSITION, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 2-3-—-Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Beuna Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


April 3—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


April 3—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION, Parker High School, Greenville, S. C. 


April 5-8—Third SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSI- 
TION, Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium. 


April 10—PIEDMONT DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
(includes former Gaston County Division), Charlotte, N. C. 


April 17—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, site of meeting to be selected. 


April 24—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, N. C. State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


April 29-30, May 1—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON SHIP- 
PERS ASSOCIATION, Dallas, Tex. 


May 3-7—INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, ‘Tist Regiment Armory, 34th Street at 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


May 10-14—Third annual NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee 
Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


May 13-15—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. 


May 20-21—Annual meeting, SOCIETY OF PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Atlantic City, N. J 


May 27-29-—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fila. 


June 18—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, 8S. C. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 2--Third NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 4-9—l15th SOUTHERN 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Oct. 20-23-—-Annual convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 


TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


TEXTILE EXHIBITION, Textile Hall, 
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= WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Commonplace Miracles 


HE world is full of wonders that 


seem unimportant, and yet, with- 
out them there could be no life on this 
earth of ours. 

Thus, the earth revolves once every 
24 hours, and turns at the rate of about 
1,000 miles an hour. If it turned at the 
rate of only 100 miles an hour days 
and nights would be ten times as long 
as they now are. As a result we would 
have ten times as much sunlight every 
day and everything would burn up; 
the nights would be ten times as long 
and everything would freeze to death 
before daylight brought the warm sun 
again. 

By making the earth turn at 1,000 


miles an hour instead of only 100 miles - 


an hour, God made it possible to have 
life on earth 

There are marvels just as miraculous 
in the life of man. For example, if 
ever men stopped trading with each 
other, every man would have to make 
everything he needs for himself, and 
civilization would sink back thousands 
of years. 

The fact that men exchange goods 
and services with each other makes it 
possible to have division and special- 
ization of labor, tools and machines 
that multiply by more than 50 times 
the ability of man to produce goods. 
That is why America has the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

But the miracle that makes it possi- 
ble is the simple fact that both parties 
to an exchange profit by the transac- 
tion. If ever the profit is all on one side 
men will stop exchanging, and civiliza- 
tion will move back over the centuries 
that separate us from the primitive 
savage. 

Both the buyer and the seller make 
a profit on the same transaction, be- 
cause each gives up less than he gets 
in exchange for it. What makes any 
article worth more or less is our attt- 
tude toward it. Thus, a glass of water 
is a glass of water, and a hamburger 
sandwich is a hamburger sandwich. 

But if I am thirsty and you are not, 
‘the identical glass of water is worth 
more to me than it is to you. If you are 
hungry and I am not, the same ham- 
burger sandwich is worth more to you 
than it is to,me. 

So, if I give you.a hamburger sand- 
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wich in exchange for a glass of water 
from you, each of us is giving up less 
than he gets, and we both make a profit 
from the transaction. 

That is why one of the worst things 
that could happen to the world would 
be to make us all alike. Because we are 
different and have different ideas of 
what is good and bad, or what is worth 
more and what is worth less, we can 
trade goods and services with each 
other and all-of us profit by doing so. 

That is why the profit motive is in- 
dispensable to civilization. — ALFRED 
P. HAAKE, Pu. D., in Link-Belt News. 


Causes of High Prices 


HERE has been much to-do in the 
public press about the activities of 

the Department of Justice, under At- 
torney General Tom Clark, in seeking 
indictments against various firms and 
industries because of high prices. Ac- 
cusations have been directed against 
rubber manufacturers, steelmakers, 
railroads, oil refineries, manufacturers 
of color films and brake linings. Even 
real estate agents have been included. 
One of the unfortunate aspects of 
such a situation is that the public too 
often is prone to judge the accused 


guilty without knowing the facts in the 


case and without realizing what the 
real motives behind the accusation may 
be. Some years ago, for instance, one 
of our largest industrial firms was in- 
dicted on 140 different counts. The 
company was forced to spend millions 
of dollars and many, many months in 
defending itself. It was exonerated on 
all but one of the 140 counts, and even 
that lone charge was finally rendered 
untenable by the government's own ac- 
tions, In the meantime, however, the 
company had suffered unfairly because 
many people had assumed it guilty and 
perhaps never did learn of its vindica- 
tion, 

No one will deny that prices today 
are high. But the blame should. be 
placed where it belongs, and investiga- 
tions designed to disclose the reasons 
for our high prices should be complete- 
ly and entirely free of political motives. 
It is an old political trick, when the 
voters complain, for politicians to pro- 
vide the public with a scapegoat upon 
whom they may vent their wrath and 
thus protect themselves. It may be 


“practical” politics, but such a course 
cannot be justified from any moral 
standpoint. 

There are many reasons for today’s 
high prices. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor is the wave of wage rises 
since the end of the war. Wages paid 
to produce a product are almost in- 
variably the principal factor in de- 
terming the price at which the product 
can be sold, so it follows that the high- 
er the wages paid, the higher the price 
of the product must be. As wages have 
risen, so inevitably has the cost of liv- 
ing, and many people blame the Tru- 
man Administration for high living 
costs because it unwisely and un- 
realistically stated that higher wages 
could be paid without a corresponding 
increase in prices. 

Unbusinesslike government buying 
policies—particularly in corn and other 
grains—have contributed to sending 
the prices for foodstuffs higher. Specu- 
lators have known in advance the gov- 
ernment’s purchasing plans, and with 
the gamble thus removed, have been 
quick to take advantage. And the re- 
sulting higher prices for corn, wheat 
and other grains have in turn raised the 
price of meat and poultry, for they are 
an important item in feeding livestock. 

There are other factors contributing 
to today’s high prices. Heavy demand 
from foreign countries devastated by 
the war has competed for available sup- 
plies. With employment and income at 
an all-time high, more people can 
afford more and better things, and with 
this heavier demand unmatched by cor- 
respondingly greater production, prices 
are bound to rise. 

Even the huge federal payroll plays 
a most important part in our high 
prices. In 1939 there were 970,000 em- 
ployees on the federal payroll. Today 
there are 2,000,000. Federal expendi- 
tures have jumped from $8,800,000,- 
000 in 1938-39 to a prospective budget 
of $35,000,000,000 in 1948-49. Large 
government expenditures mean high 
taxes, and since taxes are an inseparable 
part of the cost of a product, higher 
taxes compel higher prices. 

But this, of course, is never a popu- 
uar subject with politicians. It is easier 
and more “‘practical’’ to try to make 
someone else the scapiegoat—GRAHAM 
PATTERSON, publisher, Pathfinder 
News Magazine. 
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RE your cards an asset or liability? That — on how much and 
A how well they are operating. 

Ashworth Card Surveys will help to keep them operating at full 
capacity by pointing out card clothing needs before quality is impaired. 
They are made, free of charge, by practical card men, — at regular in- 
tervals, if you so desire. All card clothing, chains and bearings are 
inspected and a written report tells you their condition. 

You decide what repairs are necessary and repairs may be scheduled 
so as to involve a minimum loss of production time and to spread out 
the cost. 

Ashworth has a COMPLETE line of card clothing products to supply 
your needs. And with 3 factories, 6 repair shops, and 7 distributing points 
we can give efficient service. 

Write us at Fall River and arrange for a survey of your cards. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*{{  Worcester*{ Philadelphia*{} Atlantatt 
Greenville} Charlotte {{ Dallas{{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 


> WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 


NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 


* SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
© UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS 
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" AUTOMATIC OR MANUAL CONTROL 
PERFECTED AFTER 5 YEARS OF RESEARCH 


AUTOMATIC UNIT TYPE SKEWED WEFT STRAIGHTENER 
WITH SPACE AVAILABLE FOR BOWED WEFT STRAIGHTENER 


While great progress has been made in the past in 
the development of automatic weft straightening, the 
sum total contributed by all manufacturers to date has 
lef? much to be desired. | 

The management of this company has pioneered in 
weft straightening for 15 years and this company has 
been manufacturing weft straighteners on a limited 
experimental scale for about 5 years. 

Now it is going into quantity production on our 
Patented Tilting Roll Skewed Weft Straightener that 
has proved itself to be much superior to any other weft 
straightener now available. This new design, perfected 
after 5 years of research and development has sur- 
passed competing designs in actual plant operation 
and has produced repeat business. 

We can supply various types of units from the Simple 
Housing Type Skewed Weft Straightener, with push 
button control but convertible to automatic operation, 
to the Complete Unit Type Skewed and Bowed Weft 
Straightener with automatic controls. These new post 
war Electric Eye Controls have been developed by the 
General Electric Company to operate with our new 
Weft Straighteners. 

Tell us your skewed or bowed weft straightening 
problem and let us make recommendations. 


| 


4 
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SIMPLE HOUSING TYPE 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES — Parkman Collins Company, Boston — for Maine; 
Ingalis Engineering Company, Providence - for N. H., Mass., R. L., 
and Conn.; John H. Andresen, Inc., Paterson - for Southern N. Y., 
N. J., and Pa.; Slaughter Machinery Company, Charlotte - for the 
South; S. S. Wilson, 1737 Howard Street, Chicago - for Mid-West; 
Sidney Springer, Los Angeles - for California: W. J. Westaway 
Company, Limited, Hamilton and Montreal - for Canada. 
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The shop pictures above and 
below show a few of the skilled 
mechanics whose experience and 
aptitudes contribute vitally to 
the quality and performance of 
Barber-Colman machines. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
WARP-TYING MACHINES 


REPAIR PARTS AND SERVICE MEN AVAILABLE PROMPTLY 


No machine made can function without 
Service. That is why, since the incep- 
tion of Portable Warp Tying Machines 
forty years ago, Barber-Colman has 
backed these machines with two im- 
portant Service Departments. One is 
Repair Parts and the other is Service 
Men. Repair Parts makes, puts in stock, 
and delivers the pieces and assemblies 
that wear out from time to time, and 
need to be replaced quickly to keep the 
machines operating. Service Men are 
skilled and experienced individuals, 
available on short notice from strateg- 


ically located centers, who are trained 
to diagnose quickly the ills of any ma- 
chine, make necessary adjustments or 
replacements, and revitalize its produc- 
tive functions. The forty years of ex- 
perience which backs the performance 
and visualizes the developments of 
Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying 
Machines could easily be nullified by 
inadequate Service. That is why, when 
you use Barber-Colman equipment, 
you can be sure you have good machines 
that can be kept operating easily at 
top efficiency. | 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS U.S.A.~ 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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extile Research Achievements In 1947 


By JULIUS B. GOLDBERG, Research Director, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
— Before Ame.ican Association of Textile Technologists — 


ONTRARY to the belief held by some practical mul! 


men that research achievements in the field of textiles 


' during the past year have been of minor importance, one 


> finds, in retrospect, a vast number of developments which 
© are positive evidence of the textile industry's ability to make 


technological advances in step with other major industries. 


Perhaps the fault lies in the layman’s conception of re- 


* search as being some mysterious force which makes money 
’ disappear in laboratory test tubes, emerging as a new project 


for future study using bigger and better test tubes. Since 
research includes all investigations in every branch of 
science and engineering to develop new products and meth- 


ods or to improve existing ones, it is evident that the field 


is enormous. The changing of shape of a shuttle or the de- 
sign of a radically new finishing range can truly be desig- 
nated as the results of research. 

In considering the more noteworthy accomplishments of 
1947, it is significant that over 150 announcements of new 
or improved products, processes and equipment were pub- 
lished during the year, matched by about an equal number 
of United States patents issued on items directly associated 
with the textile industry. For convenience this review is 
presented in the following categories: (1) new fibers and 
yarns; (2) manufacturing methods and equipment; (3) 
dyeing and finishing products and operations; and (4) 
laboratory instruments and techniques. 


Synthetics 


Apart from the introduction of Vinyon N and laboratory 
yields of yarns derived from eggs, chicken feathers or the 
very versatile corn which we eat and sometimes drink, there 
were no new synthetic fibers introduced for textile use dur- 
ing 1947, 

At one of the British Textile Institute meetings it was 
announced that wool waste had been successfully dissolved 
and regenerated as a new fiber. This technique is not novel, 
similar practice having been employed in Japan on real 
silk waste years ago, but the end products left much to be 
desired in the attempt to stimulate the natural protein fibers. 

Domestic laboratory tests were published on the Italian 
Piumital, an animalized viscose containing protein derived 
from chicken feathers. Here again there is a lack of novelty, 
for modified viscose type yarns have been known for some 
time, as for example, Courtauld’s Rayolanda or the pre-war 
Italian Cisalfa or Afcasene. The synthesis of giant protein 


* molecules by research workers at Harvard University stim- 
@ ulated the imagination of more newspaper science editors 
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than textile scientists in predicting the use of similar tech- 
nique to manufacture new fibers. 

Further progress was reported in the pilot plant manu- 
facture of a peanut protein fiber, Vicara, by the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co.; similarly in the Drackett Co.’s soy 
bean fiber, in Vinyon N with improved heat resistance, and 
in the Du Pont Co.’s newer offsprings, Fiber A, polymetha- 
crylonitrile and Fiber V, said to be the equivalent of the 
Imperial Chemical Co.'s Terylene, snnounced in 1946. 
Sample lots of Saran staple fiber were offered for experi- 
mental purposes. American Viscose Corp. went into regular 
production of a permanently crimped viscose staple fiber, 
and the Hartford Rayon Corp. introduced Featheray, a 
bulky, hollow-filament type viscose yarn. A Cleveland 
chemist, J. W. Yanda, claimed that by his process of treat- 
ment with special resins, new properties could be given to 
fiber, roving or yarns, increasing their usefulness. Almost 
simultaneously with the report of an English firm of the 
presentation of a range of woolen and worsted fabrics with 
fine yarns spun around a core of filament nylon came the 
announcement of a North Carolina mill to the effect that it 
had been producing similar yarns for the past year. A few 
weeks ago, a New York yarn dealer and throwster an- 
nounced that he had developed a process for imparting a 
coiled appearance to nylon yarn by mechanical and chemical 
treatment, yielding an elastic yarn suitable for weaving and 
knitting. 

Novel machinery for the manufacture of viscose rayon 
yarn was described by Dobson and Barlow, the English 
builders of this equipment for the Nelson continuous spin- 
ning process, with American rights controlled by the Verney 
Corp. In this country, a Philadelphia engineer has outlined 
a continuous process featuring great savings in space, invest- 
ment cost, chemicals and water. An auotmatic rayon spin- 
ning machine exhibited in Moscow was said to produce 
rayon yarn in five minutes from the time of the addition of 
a ‘special solution.” 

Among the more interesting patents issued relating to 
synthetics were those covering the production of crimped 
viscose rayon, the use of infra-red heat in spinning opera- 
tions, the extrusion of hollow filament vinyl yarns, the pro- 
duction of colored glass fibers, the wet spinning of cellu- 
lose acetate rayon, and the spinning of yarns of two or more 
components, giving novel laminated or core-yarn effects. 


Natural Fibers 


In the field of vegetable fibers, there has been little inno- 
vation to arouse more than passing interest. A British cot- 
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ton expert has tested the planting of colored cotton in 
Egypt, which brings to mind the raising of colored cotton, 
and not all red, in Russia. The Syrian milkweed plant fiber 
in lengths up to two inches was considered useful for blend- 
ing with other fibers, and in France plans were revealed for 
developing broom fiber for use alone or in blends. Ramie 
continued to break into print at irregular intervals, but 
actual poundage of this textile fiber used in the United 
States was negligible. A new piece of equipment, the Siland 
combine decorticator, with greatly increased capacity for 
stripping the ramie fiber, was to be ready for field tests in 
Florida early this year. 


Fiber and Yarn Processing 


The Model L Whitin card offered many improvements 
in bearing lubrications, interchangeable parts and in coiler 
and flat top motion drives. Disclosure was made of features 
of the Saco-Lowell 2-for-1 twister, still in the experimental 
stage. This twister shows promise of permitting the pro- 
duction of higher quality yarn at two-thirds saving in power 
cost. Drafting without rolls can be accomplished on a ma- 
chine invented by the U. S. Rubber Co., using intermittently 
operating dogs and stops. New type cotton machinery de- 
signed by the Fiber Products Laboratories, Inc., of Newark, 
N. J., is made up of five units which occupy only 240 
square feet of floor space and can process 500 pounds of 
cotton per hour into a uniform lap, eliminating cleaning 
operation of the card. Quite recently the English trade 
journals published details of the Ferranti electronic yarn 
breakage detector for use in yarn spinning or other textile 
manufacturing operations. 

Limited production of a combination fiber breaking, 
drafting, roving, intermediate and spinning frame for han- 
dling continuous filament rayon tow was announced by 
Medley Mfg. Co. A newly designed separator and spindle 
adaptor in use at Joanna Textile Mills Co. reduced jerky 
traveler motion and cut doffing time in half. Avondale 
Mills reported the development of hot air type slasher with 
high heat economy and efficiency as outstanding advantages. 
The tension compensator, an inexpensive self-contained 
unit designed to produce a constant output tension in wind- 
ing, spinning or twisting, was introduced late in the year 
by Walter Kidde & Co. 

A new one-cylinder woolen card was said to effect econ- 
omies in reduced power consumption, fly waste and main- 
tenance, and simplified stripping. Improved wool yarn 
quality is claimed through use of the Perkins fiber condi- 
tioner, a machine for applying a drafting action to reduce 
wool to a fine web and disintegrating foreign matter through 
the use of two pairs of extender rolls. A different type of 
burr-crusher, the Burrcoa, depends on two separate crusher 
rolls operating in contact with a single center roll. The 
manufacture of the Hartmenn card, a German-type machine, 
for the Forstmann Woolen Co. was reported to be under 
way by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 
Only last month another newcomer in the texitle machinery 
field, the McGlynn Hayes Industries, Inc., introduced an 
improved worsted spinning frame for yarns ranging from 
10s to 90s. 


Knitting and Weaving 


Whitin offered a new 168-inch tricot knitting machine 
with greatly increased speed of operation, and Aveco added 
a table model tricot machine. Further details regarding the 
Swiss Sulzer shuttleless weaving machine were revealed by 
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Warner and Swasey, engaged in building this revolutionary 
“loom” for use in America. 

Three machines by Zellweger, Ltd., of Switzerland were 
exhibited in this country. They were the Little Uster. port- 
able automatic warp tying machine, operating at from 200 
to 300 knots per minute, and automatic reaching-in and 
denting machines. The reeding machine permits one opera- 
tion to pass the warp ends through the droppers and 
harness, and when used with the denting machine the yarns 
are drawn in automatically from the denting blade. It ts 
said to be suitable for reeds as fine as 150 dents per inch. 

Foreign activity on loom design centered about new 
French shuttle-changing and circular looms, an English 
sample weaving machine, a new Belgium type novel let-off 
and shed motion, and the improved models of Jaegglie 
rayon looms. An English circular knit machine featured the 
ability to produce fabrics imitating woven structure. 

New or improved water-soluble type warp sizing ma- 


terials were sampled in the weaving trade, but the factors 


of high cost and uncertain loom efficiency have held up any 
large-scale adoption. 

The so-called “non-woven” fabrics again captured the 
fancy of writers if not weavers, in their visions of textile 
materials produced without the conventional weaving or 
knitting machines, Small inroads were predicted in the fields 
of disposable household towels, napkins, tablecloths and 
diapers, but uses in industrial fabrics seemed to be receiv- 
ing greater acceptance. 

Patents relating to improvements in textile manufactur- 


‘ing machinery included means for controlling loom warp 


beam tension, tow-to-top apparatus, a synthetic cot incor- 
porating particles of cellulose sponge, equipment to con- 
trol card web weight, loom reversing mechanism, textile 
bobbin marking apparatus, and a method of controlling 
thread tension by vibration rate control. 

Notable in the trend to further research study of textile 
manufacturing operations was the organization in England 


of a group of co-operating companies to conduct long-range © 


fundamental research. 


Dyestuffs and Finishes 


Although no revolutionary new dyestuffs were marketed, 
current intensive study of application methods and the sur- 
face characteristics of fibers points to better understanding 


of the dyeing process. 


Not to be outdone by the famous Irium which adds to a 


certain toothpaste’s whitening power, if not to the radio 
listener's pleasure, the use of a fluorescent type dyestuff 
which gives more brilliant white effects on cotton or rayon 
fabrics was extended to the ultimate consumer’s household 
by its incorporation in one of the popular domestic deter- 
gents. Adding to the attractiveness of what is left of the 
modern young lady’s swim suit, a California manufacturer 
announced the Coldfire process... for. the application of 
colors to synthetic fabrics used for such apparel, giving up 
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ten times the normal brilliance and increased visibility at 
Moreat distances. This was apparently a natural outgrowth 
Mf the use of fluorescent dyed acetate fabrics by the Signal 
Corps during the war. The figures in the suits are still 
Mprobably a more important factor in stimulating attention 
Mithan are the suits’ sales figures. In considering comfort of 
Bsummer clothing, a report on a study of garments concluded 
Wthat those whose colors afforded high radiant energy te- 
Mflectance were substantially cooler than those with low re- 
flectance. 


@ Women may have been responsible for the popularity of 


@ two-tone color effects on automobiles, but with due apolo- 
B vies to a song lyric of the '30s, they still object to the 
changing of the complexion of their acetate dresses from 
blue to rosey red. This gas fading problem continued to 
receive attention by dyestuff and chemical manufatcurers 
| who offered some improvement in new inhibitors to be 


® applied in finishing. 


Spurred by the passage of the California Inflammable 
Fabrics Act, as well as by pending federal legislation, sev- 
eral finishers announced fiame-resistant finishes with vary- 
ing degrees of durability. In addition, there were numerous 
flameproofing patents issued during the year covering prod- 
ucts and processes. The widespread use of mothproofing 
= compounds by the woolen goods weaving and knitting mills 
© seems to be retarded by lack of consumer demand, or by the 
| industry's traditional acceptance of responsibility for pro- 
viding nourishment to moths. 

Crease-resistance of certain cotton fabrics by the use of a 
melamine formaldehyde resin was announced as an accom- 
plishment of the Dan River Mills. Actual production was 
| still limited at the close of the year, but retail promotions 
) of tweed-type cottons, rainwear, and ginghams were sched- 

uled for the early months of 1948. 


~ Shrinkage Control 


In keeping with the trend to give the consumer washable 
© fabrics which would not shrink, stretch or felt during 


*® ordinary laundering operations, shrinkage control of both 


rayon and wool fabrics was spotlighted continuously. Mela- 
mine formaldehyde resins and theremoplastic rubber-type 
dispersions were promoted for use on woolen goods in 
competition with several of the wet chlorination processes. 
5 In the hosiery field, shrink-resistant men’s socks showed 
® cvery sign of receiving broad acceptance by both manu- 
tacturers and the consumers who apparently want to be re- 
lieved of the ever-tightening toe-hold of shrinkage socks as 
well as the old familiar strangle hold of shrinking shirt 
collars, 

On all rayon fabrics, the Cluett, Peabody Sanforset pro- 
cess, introduced in 1946, continued to make the biggest 
headlines and perhaps the biggest headway. Claiming ap- 
plicability to cotton mixtures as well as to all rayon fabrics, 


@ Alrose Chemical Co. added the Definized G glyoxal process 
m to its earlier introduced Definized caustic soda treatment, 


m and other compahies began to exploit the use of ketone 
m™ aldehydes, similar to the British Imperial Chemical Co. 


me acetone formaldehyde treatment. It is interesting to note 


@ that a British patent was issued to Cluett, Peabody and Co. 
mon the use of glyoxal to effect crease-resistance in rayon 
fabrics. 


® Processes and Equipment 


Of interest.to.a-small segment of the industry .was.the 
mew Electro-Screenprinter, capable of printing up to 15 
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colors in one operation with patterns up to 75 inches, and 
the General Aniline and Film Corp. photo-print process. 
The latter utilizes a photographic negative and fabric treat- 
ed with light sensitive dyes. One Rhode Island finisher 
announced a method which permitted the application of 
three-dimensional photographic scenes on all fabrics except 
acetate. The opportunity for loyal fans to nestle their cheeks 
on the bigger than life-size photographs of their favorite 
crooner or movie star reproduced on pillow cases was re- 
garded as a notable achievement by one of the big weekly 
magazines not so long ago. Furter simplification of me- 
chanical screen printing equipment was claimed by a Swed- 
ish firm which developed means of moving stencils on a 
track from moveable shelves, eliminating the use of long 
tables. 

In the plain dyeing field, the use of a low-melting alloy, 


-Cerobend, to exert pressure in the dyeing with colloidal 


colors received several press notices, but no domestic com- 
pany was revealed as actively engaged in experimenting 
with this technique. A similar method, patented in Ger- 
many, used a liquid metal bath with electrical heating. 


Proctor and Schwartz, Inc., developed: a_ suction-type 
vacuum dryer which, when tried out at the. American Vis- 
cose Corp. textile unit in Marcus Hook, was found to re- 
duce drying time and afford one-man operation on tricot, 
circular knit or open-width woven goods. If success 1s 
achieved by the Redman knit goods shrinkage machine, the 
“old look”’ of baggy underwear may soon be superceded by 
a new, ever form-fitting look. Sponsored by the Underwear 
Institute, this invention is being further explored in a large 
scale machine being assembled in a dye works near Philadel- 
phia. 

Plissele was a new finish patented and offered by the 
Apponaug Co., using thermo-setting resin to obtain a variety 
of novel effects oni all types of celluloisic fabrics. 

Subjecting textiles to the “shakes” without alcoholic 
stimulus is a new technique recently called to the textile 
scientist’s attention. One of the patents issued during the 
year covered the use of high frequency vibration applied 
to dye baths as an aid to dyestuff penetration. Some infor- 
mation was also disclosed on the use of high frequency in 
baths to aid in soil removal, and preliminary research indi- 
cated that ultrasonic dirt removal might even be accom- 
plished in air rather than in liquid baths. 

In England, a novel use was suggested for Positex, 
the positively charged rubber latex presented late in 1946 
and recommended for imparting tensile strength to wool 
fibers and for improving wear resistance. By printnig pat- 
terns with this material and subsequently napping the goods, 
embossed effects were obtained. 


Laboratory Instruments and Techniques 


A number of yarn evenness testers were developed dur- 
ing the year, though few were made available for general 
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distribution. The Uster, made by Zellweger, Ltd., of 
Switzerland, was offered for sale in this country, but no de- 
liveries were expected before the latter part of 1948. The 
Diamatrol, a continuous indicating electronic micrometer, 
was exhibited at the Textile Research Institute annual meet- 
ing in November, and the first model of another instrument 
made by a New Jersey engineering firm was delivered to a 
mill for trial at about the same time. The outcome of a 
long period of intensive research and development by a pri- 
vate textile research organization, still another instrument, 
capable of measuring and recording yarn evenness at wind- 
ing speeds, was completed last year. As the result of col- 
laboration with the West Point Mfg. Co. research division, 
the Shefheld Corp. presented the Micronaire, a precision 
instrument for determining fiber fineness in a few minutes 
through air flow measurements. The lowly pick counter 

was more than glamorized in a new version of an electronic 
pick counter originally introduced by a Massachusetts en- 
gineering firm several years ago. In a paper presented at the 
Electron Microscope Society only last month, the use of the 
electron microscope was described in making observations 
of physical and chemical damage to wool fibers. 

A particularly interesting report appeared on the results 
of a study of various water repellency testers, and a de- 
scription was given of the Slowinske Raintester which 
showed promise of yielding good correlation with the Phila- 
delphia Q. M. Deport rain room results on garments. For 
the determination of moisture in textiles an English con- 
cern announced a new type of electronic hygrometer and 


Displayed above is 
virgin wool, 
blankets. 

Pepperell's 
crimped rayon blends much better with wool on the 
ecards than standard rayon. 


50-50 blend of Aviseco crimped rayon and 
which now goes into Pepperell Mfg. Co. Gloelen 
According to W. W. Rawlinson, superintendent of 
blanket division, the American Corp. 
woolen 
“It enables us to obtain a much 
a fuller, rounder rov- 
less end breakage at 
our twisting 


iscose 


better rub on the tape condenser with 
ing,” Mr. Rawlinsen states. “We have 
the cards and consequently, less ends down on 
frames as against our experience when using the straight type 
fibers. Our finished blanket tends to have a loftier appear- 
ance with a nicer, fuller feel and greater resiliency and our 
loss in napping seems to be less due to the fact that the 
erimp in the fibers seems to have a tendency to prevent same 
from being removed from the blanket during the napping 
operation.” 
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in this country the Steinlite Moisture Meter, depending on 
change in electrical impedance, was found to be extremely 
sensitive in tests conducted at the Textile Research Institute. 
Another piece of laboratory equipment made available for 
rapid moisture determinations on bulk fiber was the Baird 
Associates forced draft dryer. 

Abrasion testing received its share of attention in the 
news with the introduction of a new type of apparatus de- 
signed and built at the Bureau of Standards. Preliminary 
restricted reports of the Philadelphia Q. M. Textile Re- 
search Laboratory showed definite progress in the compre- 
hensive study of textile wear-resistance and the relationship 
of laboratory fabric tests to field tests on garments. Con- 
siderable interest in this vexing problem was also revived 
in a special group of members of Committee D-13 of the 
American Society of Testing Materials. 

As a direct outgrowth of legislation enacted and pending 
on textile fabrics flammability, a new tester was designed 
under the sponsorship of the research committee of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Another instrument of the Bureau of Standards design was 
also being investigated for possible adoption as an industry 
standard. 

For speedy preparation of samples for determining yarn 
size Or breaking strength, Alfred Suter exhibited a new 
motor-driven ten-skein yarn reel. With no slur intended 
on the appearance or hand of some of our textile fabrics, 
the Osmometer was offered by the U. S$. Testing Co. as an 
instrument designed to measure and classify accurately the 
strength of all types of odors. The Saxl tension meter for 
checking yarn tensions was announced as an aid for in- 
creased production and improved quality. 

Means of measuring the frictional properties of wool and 
other fibers was described in publications of the British Tex- 
tile Institute, and practical applications were indicated in 
connection with the study of shrink-resistant and anti-felt- 
ing treatments of wool. A research associate of a foreign 
rayon producer reported on the use of the Vibrascope and 
the Hiem pendulum tester for single fiber testing, and a num- 
ber of the Sookne-Harris Fiber Extensometers for fiber load- 
elongation measurements were marketed for the first time 
by Harris Instruments, Inc. The first commercial model of 
the Instron inertia-free, electric strain gauge tensile strength 
tester was delivered to the laboratories of the Textile Re- 
search In‘titute a few months ago. Quite a different tech- 
nique fu’ neasuring fiber and yarn elastic properties is em- 
ployed in the Pulse Propagation Meter recently developed 
by the Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Fresh emphasis was placed on the use of two familiar 
pieces of apparatus for research study of textile machines 
in operation, namely, the Strobolite high intensity flash 
equipment and the cathode ray oscillograph. 

The old problem of measuring the ability of textile fab- 
rics to recover from creasing was again brought to atten- 
tion by the marketing of a new instrument, the Wrinkle 
Recovery Tester by the Monsanto Chemical Co. A novel 
hosiery snag resistance tester, designed by Du Pont scien- 
tists, made its appearance earlier in the year. 

Patents on testing instruments issued during the past 
year included those describing a device to detect rayon yarn 
irregularities, and one enabling the measurement and 
registering of static accumulating properties of fibers. 

Large additions have been made to.the. staffs at the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, the Textile Research Institute 
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and Textile Foundation, and the British Shirley Institute. 


WWith due respect to the English Journal of the Textile Insti- 
Mi iute, which has earned world-wide recognition for its out- 


standing quality, the Textile Research Journal of the Tex- 


tile Research Institute and the Textile Technology Digest 
of the Institute of Textile Technology are deserving of 
™ commendation for their ever increasing value to our indus- 


scientists. 

Great strides were reported in the raising of funds for 
American textile schools and the several foundations, and 
the teaching staffs and facilities of all were appreciably 
strengthened. Among the new larger research laboratories 
t established during the year were those of the Deering 
Milliken Research Trust in Connecticut, and the Celanese 
Corp. of America in New Jersey. Advancement on all 
frontiers of research was made by the many federal and 
state agencies, as well as by the educational institutions 


; especially equipped for such study. 


The Textile Research Institute and Textile Foundation 
reported progress in continuing studies of the effect of sizes 
on yarn resilience, the measurement of chemical and phy- 


4 sical damage to fibers, mechanical properties of fibers, cellu- 
® lose and starch properties, and moisture absorption and 
4 swelling of fibers. Projects carried on at the Institute of 
® Textile Technology included general research on warp siz- 


ing, studies of stream sanitation and pollution, synthesis 
and evaluation of dyes, biological deterioration of textiles, 


 detergency and aerodynamic opening and cleaning of cotton. 
™ The research committee of the American Association of 
® Textile Chemists and Colorists concentrated its efforts on 


problems pertaining to dyestuff fastness to washing and 
light, detergency, fabric deterioration and dimensional 


> changes of textiles. 

* In Australia the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
® search announced investigations continuing on the structure 
q of wool fiber and its frictional.properties and the potential 
@ commercial use of wool wax. 


q Looking Ahead 


As one who has long maintained that the most misin- 


® formed people in the country are those who rely on what is 


® printed in our provocative pocket-sized periodicals and the 


® tators, I hesitate to record my version of events to come as 


™ the fruits of textile research. Like the radio commentators, 


In the field of dyeing, it is reasonably certain that there 
® will soon be acetate dyestuffs which no longer blush at 
a the sight of atmospheric gases. Some may show slight 


a changes in depth of shade, but there will be a definite im- 


@ provement over many previously used dyestuffs. Others 


= May incorporate inhibitors to accomplish the same resistance 


a to change of shade, eliminating the need for an extra treat- 
@ ment by the dyer. Also in acetate dyeing, further com- 


@ mercial application of vat dyestuffs without saponification 
to be expected. 

@ Wool shrinkage control processes will probably be more 
mesteatly publicized and developed. The chlorination type 
@ecthods may have an edge over the resin treatments from 
mathe standpoint of ease of application and cost. 

| If wood pulp cellulose continues to rise in price, there 
ms some chance that rayon manufacturers will find available 
me “Cw source of cellulose at a lower cost, Short-cut meth- 
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ods for preparing a viscose solution ready for spinning may 
also be a practical means of cutting production costs. 

Multifilament vinylidene chloride yarns are making their 
appearance in small quantities for further development by 
the weaving trade, and industrial users of some of the high- 
polymer yarns will find increased yarn production a stim- 
ulus to expanded uses. Polystyrene fibers are likely to 
emerge from the laboratory stages within a year or so. 

In the equipment field, it is probable that more consid- 
eration will be given to hot air slashers. Progress may also 
be expected in machinery improvements to handle longer 
wool fiber by the American system, in gilling operations, 
and in blending equipment. 

For the measurement and control of roving and yarn 
evenness we may look forward to seeing some ingenious 
pneumatically operated equipment. 

With plans announced by the International Harvester 
Co. to manufacture 1,500 additional spindle type cotton 
pickers, it is anticipated that the mechanization of cotton 
harvesting will show more rapid gains in the coming year. 
Russian textile engineers have recently announced the de- 
velopment of similar equipment which they claim is even 
superior to the American models. 

In conclusion, it is evident that there has been a consid- 
erable amount of progress throughout the textile industry 
which should be credited to the skill and perseverance of 
the research worker behind the scenes, whether he be the 
long-haired Ph. D. scientist, or the self-educated visionary 
practical mill man with a great idea. 


U. S$. S. R. Claims Big Textile Increase 


The Soviet Union, according to I. K. Sedin, minister of 
the textile industry, has shown remarkable progress in tex- 
tile output in 1947. Greater things are expected in 1948. 

As compared with 1946 when the production rise was 17 
per cent for cotton textiles, 29 per cent for woolen cloth and 
35 per cent for silks, the correspondent tentative figures for 
this year are: 


Per Cent 
32 


Sedin said the country’s textile industry made more big 
gains following the revolution, particularly during the 
period of the pre-war Stalin five-year plans when it reached 
a high stage of development. He said that in 1940, 1,600,- 
O00 more meters of fabrics were manufactured than in 1913. 
a more than 50 per cent increase in per capita production. 

Further development was interrupted during the war, as 
a result of which the industry suffered a major setback. The 
Germans. wrecked more than 400 textile mills and over 
2,000 dwellings and other buildings belonging to the enter- 
prises. This considerably curtailed production capacity in 
the industry. 

Next year's targets, according to Sedin, include a no less 
than 30 per cent increase in fine woolens and coat and suit 
fabrics and a big rise in production of artificial fiber that 
will make it possible to increase the output of rayon fabrics 
by more than 10,000,000 meters. 


Loom houses, built by early colonial plantation owners in 
the South who employed their neighbors at spinning and 
weaving cloth, were the forerunners of today’s modern cot- 
ton mills. 
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Metallic Wire Card Clothing 


By ROBERT Z. WALKER 


HE controversy over the relative merits of metallic 

card clothing over the flexible wire fillet, and vice- 
versa, seems to come up every few years. This discussion 
has been pending for years and there is a wide difference of 
opinion which keeps the debate of general interest. 

There are few places in the cotton mill where two such 
varied types of materials can be used for the same purpose. 
The differences between the two are not so great in regard 
to the action of the wire on the fibers being processed as 
to the application and maintenance of the clothing. In these 
respects the variances between the two are wide and marked. 

Metallic clothing is formed by cutting teeth into a con- 
tinuous length of steel tape in much the same manner as 
the standard lickerin covering. The flexible wire clothing 
is composed of hardened steel wire needles set into a foun- 
dation of closely woven fabric. The individual teeth of 
metallic clothing are in the shape of a saw tooth while the 
needles of flexible wire clothing are made of round wire, 
ground to a point. 

Generally, the foundation for flexible card fillet is made 
of a layer of cotton cloth, then a layer of woolen cloth, 
followed by two more layers of cotton fabric. Sometimes a 
layer of linen is substituted for one layer of cotton in order 
to give more strength. Also, these fabrics are of very close 
weave as this provides necessary strength and serves as a 
strong anchor for the base of the needles. 


The base is made up of different fabrics because of the 
varied qualities that are inherent in the types of fibers used. 
The clothing of a card is subjected to a great strain; yet it 
must last for at least ten years or more. First of all, the 
fillet must not be composed of fabrics that will stretch. 
When the clothing is drawn on the card it is put under a 
strain of approximately 400 pounds pressure. This pressure 
is necessary to assure that all of the stretch is taken from it, 
so that it will lay close to the cylinder at all points and will 
not become loose and bulge at a later date. The cotton and 
linen fabrics that are part of the foundation are designed 
to resist the greater part of the strain, and are woven to 
withstand any pressure that would cause stretching. 

At the same time the needles must not be held so firmly 
that there is a restriction on the movement of the ends of 
the needles. This movement is necessary if the correct card- 
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ing action is to be imparted to them. The base must be 
formed so that the needles will have the required freedom 
of movement without the danger of having the needles wear 
holes in the fabric, If such small holes are worn in the 
foundation, the needles will not be held upright but instead 
will be bent in the line of least resistance. Correct carding 
cannot be done if the wire is in this condition. The layer 
of woolen fabric allows the needles to move within a small 
arc without the danger of their becoming loose and unable 
to grip the fibers properly. 

The needles are of hardened steel wire, with a smooth 
finish and a high temper. Before the card is put into pro- 
duction the needles are ground in such a manner as to ac- 
complish three important requirements. First, the wire 
is ground from side to side by special type of grinder so 
that the sides of the needles will be tapered from be* ow 
the knee to the point. Then the fillet is ground by a tra- 
versing grinder so that every point of the needles will be of 
the same height. This is necessary in setting the card prop- 
erly. The tips of the needles must be of the same height 
if the carding action is to be uniform at all points of the 
cylinder. After this, the wire is given a light grinding with 
a traverse grinder so that the points of the needles will 
have a chisel-shaped point. The sharp point is necessary to 
hold the fibers at the top of the wire where they can be 
combed by passing under the flats. If the points are not 
sharp, the fibers will slide down between the individual 
wires and will cause the card to become loaded. 

It is not necessary to grind metallic clothing. In fact, it 
is extremely difficult to grind this type of clothing on the 
card. The advantage that the wire fillet has over the metallic 
clothing is that the points of the needles can be sharpened 
very easily. However, it is necessary that the wire fillet be 
ground periodically. The grinding process takes at least 
six hours to perform which means that the card is not pro- 
ducing for this length of time. It is generally figured that 
one card out of every 20 in a mill is stopped for grinding 
at all times. The expense of grinding, figuring the loss of 
production and the cost of labor and materials, is a con- 
siderable figure in calculating the cost of maintenance in the 
card room. 

Clothing a card with a common wire fillet is a rather 
delicate task. The correct tapers must be cut at the start and 
finish so that the clothing will fit closely and cover the en- 
tire surface of the cylinder. The laps of fillet across the 
width of the cylinder must be closely wedged together for 
the same reason. Any gaps in the surface will produce a 
hole in the web, producing poor sliver. The clothing must 
be conditioned for at least a day before it is drawn on the 
cylinder, in order that it will have absorbed the same 
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that’s Ideal’s achievement in rebuilding 
spinning spindles. You have the satisfaction 
of knowing they not only look like new, but 
are just as good, for each spindle is scien- 


tifically rebuilt to mill specifications. 


Pictured here is a spinning spindle before 


and after being rebuilt. One of our engineers 
will be glad to show you how Ideal’s ad- 


vanced method of rebuilding worn spindles 


2 will improve mechanical performance and 
ast = SPINDLE SPINDLE save you money. 


MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


a BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


the 23RD YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


amount of moisture prevailing in the room where the cloth- 
ing operation will be performed. In order to assure that the 
stretch is taken out of the clothing, it is usually drawn on 
the cylinder, tacked down, and left for another day. The 
following day the clothing is unwound from the cylinder 
and again drawn. On the second drawing operation, the 
fillet is securely tacked down. Again, in order to assure that 
the stretch is completely taken from the clothing, it is drawn 
on the cylinder under a tension of approximately 400 
pounds. 

There are several dangers involved in this process. If 
the job is hurried through and is tacked down on the first 
drawing process, all of the stretch inherent in the foundation 
may be taken out. If the tension is not great enough, all 
of the slack will not be taken from the foundation, and in 
due time it will develop looseness on the cylinder. If too 
much tension is applied in an effort to take up all of the 
stretch, the clothing may snap in two. 

A cylinder, 50 inches in diameter, turning at 165 revolu- 
tions per minute, develops a strong centrifugal force. This 
force is constantly at work attempting to fling the clothing 
away from the cylinder. If there is a small amount of slack- 
ness present, the centrifugal force will develop the slack- 
ness until finally a bulge on the surface of the wire will re- 
sult. The presence of slackness of the clothing is shown as 
a bulge on the surface of the wire. These bulges are the 
cause of poor carding and result in the destruction of the 
clothing itself. The close settings which are necessary for 
fine carding are impossible to attain with clothing that has 
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Top two sections hints fiexible wire card clothing ; 
vidual needles. 


at bottom are indi- 
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bulges in it. If a close setting is made on « portion of the 
undamaged surface of the clothing, the balges will come 
in contact with the other surfaces such «s the flats and 
plates and will become faced, or have the needles knocked 
down. If a setting is made on the bulges, the setting will 
be too wide for the rest of the clothing. Looseness of the 
clothing may be corrected by having the card withdrawn, 
but the disadvantage of this lies in the fact that the number 


of tack-holes on the surface of the clothing will be doubled 


—for the first set of tack-holes will not be in the proper 
places and cannot be used again. 

The manner in which the wire fillet is secured to the card 
constitutes another drawback to this type of card clot‘aing. 
The fillet cannot be tacked to the cast-iron cylinder atd 
therefore the surface of the cylinder is drilled out at certain 
intervals across the width of the cylinder and around its 
entire circumfererice. The drilled holes are then filled with 
hardwood pegs. The tacks that fasten the clothing to the 
cylinder are driven into these hardwood pegs. It is entirely 
possible that the tacks will not be driven into the pegs 
properly and will work loose in time, developing a bulge 
in the clothing. If the man who is tacking down the cloth- 
ing is not careful, he may miss the tack or not hit it squarely, 
and will hit the wire of the clothing. Or, he may bend the 
tack over to one side, or he may not hit the peg squarely 
and will encounter the iron cylinder and bend the tack over. 
In either case, the tack hole will be larger than it should be. 
No matter how small the holes made by the tacks are in 
the clothing, they are not beneficial to the production of a 
perfectly even web. It is true that proper tacking down 
will leave such small holes that the quality of the web sill 
not be affected materially, but the danger of trouble ca..sed 
by improper tacking is present. 

A good job of drawing on the flexible wire clothing will 
last for at least ten years. The foundation will remain firm 
and taut, and will not stretch for at least that length of 
time. The needles will be held in an upright position and 
will still have the necessary amount of individual resiliency. 
Flexible wire clothing must be handled correctly but it will 
produce entirely satisfactory results. 

Metallic clothing possesses certain advantages and dis- 
advantages in the manner in which it is applied on the sur- 
face of the cylinder. The teeth are all cut from a continuous 
length of flat wire, which is set in a vertical position on the 
cylinder so that the teeth are projecting outward. The 
height of the teeth is not as great as that of the flexible 
wire clothing and therefore the cylinder surface of the 
ordinary card must be built up before this type of clothing 
can be applied. The bare surface is usually enlarged in 
diameter by winding coils of plain wire around the cylinder 
until the necessary height is attained. This is a very tedious 
task and is one that consumes a great deal of time. The 
winding-on of the wire must be done very carefully in 
order to make certain that the coils are laid very closely side 
by side to each other and still do not overlap. 

The metallic clothing is then laid in the same manner 
over the base wire. The metallic clothing is made with a 
flattened base. The widened base serves as an automatic 
guide so that the adjacent laps of teeth are the correct dis- 
tance apart. The ends of the clothing are soldered down to 
keep them from becoming loose. 

The flexible wire clothing is more susceptible to damage 
from fire and water than is metallic clothing. If a fire 
starts in a card with flexible wire clothing, the foundation 


will probably be burned so badly that it will have to be 
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“BECAUSE THE CIRCLE-D ‘FLOATS’ 


your production costs sink’ 


HEN TRAVELER LIFE is lengthened 
fom days to weeks, and your yarn 
ordage is increased at the same 
ene —production costs are bound 
go down. And down is where 
meeey must go for profitable opera- 
@eeen in the face of increasing com- 
Ptition. 

|The Victor Circle-D, a distinctly 
itferent traveler, “floats” around 
ke Spinning ring with contact at 
nly one point. This “floating” ac- 
On reduces friction and heat, so 
hat Circle-D Travelers last much 
pnger than ordinary travelers. 


ICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


OVIDENCE, R. I. 
STONIA, N.C. 
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Matewsor 
398-364 West Main Ave. . 


What's more, the Circle-D per- 
mits a substantial step-up in 
spindle speeds with no perceptible 
increase in ends down—thus in- 
creasing the doffs per day. Also, 
the quality of the yarn is improved, 
since the flatter curve distributes 
the wear, prevents sharp grooving 
and consequent abrasion of the 
yarn. The result is more yards of 
a better yarn. 


The Circle-D, made only by 
Victor, is recommended especially 
for fine combed and special yarns. 
A Victor Service Engineer will be 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
Tel. 247 


glad to help you cut costs in your 
mill with Circle-D Travelers, or help 
you select the right traveler for any 
fiber, any blend you may be run- 
ning. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office for prompt 
service. 
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Weaving 


Evolution Of An Idea 


Part One of a Series by H. E. WENRICH 


URING the war, progressive manufacturers paid out 

thousands of dollars to their employees for worth- 
while ideas and inventions. In some instances, individuals 
received an initial sum plus a ratio of certain estimated sav- 
ings and earnings for over a period of many months, and 
it was not uncommon to read of such sums grossing into the 
thousands—certainly a worthy compensation for an idea 
that would increase production, improve utility, lower op- 
erative cost, or be the means of making a new or neater 
product. 

But what has became of idea bonuses today? Progress has 
not stopped. The need for new ideas did not end on V-J 
Day. For as the have-not nations start producing more and 
more of the scarce items made on machinery shipped and 
set up for them by American dollars, the once scarce items 
will become a drug on the market. It requires real sales- 
manship to push goods on a buyer’s market. It will be a 
rough job for American manufacturers, and a really tough 
time for the American working man holding down a job 
producing goods that must compete with cheap, imported 
products. So a national emergency still exists. The need 
for new ideas, the need for new gadgets, and the need for 
employees who can think, will be ever with us! 

There will be keen competition in every field. Steel will 
be competing with magnesium and other light metals. Con- 
crete blocks, clay tiles, glass bricks will all be on the dollar 
bread line, and with the gradual introduction of better pro- 
ducing machinery in other countries, our own present day 
prosperity will depend upon the new ideas and the new 
gadgets that crop up from time to time on our everyday 
job. 

How will new ideas affect the textile industry? The 
American textile industry is composed of numerous alliances 
from the share-cropper to the consumer. Plants for pro- 
cessing chemicals, fibers and fabrics have been built in the 
past, present and for the future cost many millions each. 
Pick out but one branch of this prodigious industry and you 


will be amazed at the stupendous figures relating to cost, 


production and employment. As an example, the American 
Wool Council's 1947 survey states, “The U. S. wool 
dustry is the world’s most efhcient and modern with a 
production for 1947 of 500,000,000 linear yards of apparel 
woolens and worsteds. Value of fabric produced | 
estimated to be in the vicinity of $1,250,000,000 going into 
clothing with a wholesale value of close to $8,000,000,000. 
The wool textile industry employs 165,000 persons and 
provides raw materials for garment industries employing 
300,000 people.” 

But the foregoing picture is not the whole story of but 
one alliance of the textile industry. Into this picture can be 
fitted the sheep herder, the shipper, the grower of grain and 
producer of the many necessities required in the industry 
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before the buyer's attention can be held in viewing some 
beautiful garment. And remember that the wool and worst- 
ed branch is but a child when compared with the cotton or 
synthetic branch of the textile industry. A mighty. industry, 
is it not? 

But what about the working man? If he thinks up some 
ideas that will eventually save several thousand dollars over 
a period of a few years, and which may even eventually be- 
come the germ of a valued invention, are his efforts to be 
se off with a five spot or a century note? How can this 

mployee reap part of the benefits of his brain-child? The 
Pe i questions and many more, may be difficult to 
answer. Surely though, if an idea is blossomed into a work- 
able gadget that will save time or money, or be the means 
of increasing efficiency, the one bringing forth that idea is 
entitled to some form of compensation. 

Compensation can be applied in several ways: money— 
the indispensable for human welfare; promotion—giving 
that better job which usually means a better pay envelope 
or more leisure hours; or, satisfaction—-the idea-thinker-up 
knowing that his brain-child may be the answer in making 
his job an easier load to carry. 

Many bright ideas have blossomed into workable gadgets, 
patented and promoted, bringing in that million dollars to 
their originators and promotors. But today, a million from 
a patent is only a pipe dream! Take away nine hundred 
thousand dollars in taxes—take away costs of development 
and other notes, and you still may lack sufficient pennies to 
pay the morning milkman. Just because that idea looks like 
a million, don't get the idea it will create such a terrific de- 
mand that you'll jingle a million within the year! Even 
Dick Tracy's—or should we say—Chester Gould’s Sparkle 
Plenty with her resplendent textile wardrobe, required much 
cartooning, planning and promotion to put her across. 

Say you are an employee; you have a brilliant idea that 
can be worked into a gadget having possibilities. Well, 
don't lose faith. Every employer needs a Sparkle Plenty to 
spark his product, and that idea of yours may bring you a 
nice check for a few hundred dollars; promote you to over- 
seer of the carding room, or may be but the satisfaction of 
knowing you will have it easier on your job from here on 
out. 

Faith is a great thing. The average working man could 
can be worked into a gadget having great possibilities. Well, 
the ultimate value of an idea and may kill it off while the 
germ is still in embryo form. But a worst tragedy is the 
lack of capital with which to promote an idea that has been 
put into the gadget stage and appearing to have great value. 

It costs plenty of money to push a workable gadget into 
the finished product. Oh, yes, anyone can make a few 
samples of a model—but will these samples be alike as peas 
in a pod! Will every screw, every hole, every dimension 
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Exclusive Sales Agent 


The TERRELL COMPANY, Inc. 
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THE PICKER WITH THE LOW COST RECORD 


Compare Denman’s hourly loom cost with that of other 
pickers. Let comparison determine whether you are getting 
maximum efficiency and performance at lowest possible cost. 


The fine record of Denman service and economy is due to 
the remarkable cooperation between textile mills, Terrell 
field men, and Denman research engineers. Together they 
have developed pickers you can rely upon tor the most 
economical performance in both high and low speed con- 
tinuous service. 


When you standardize on Denman, there is an extra dividend 
in the satisfaction of knowing these pickers have proved their 
ability to give 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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DRAPER or C & K LOOMS 


will not give you the results you seek unless 
they are equipped with the highest quality of 


LOOM HARNESS 


Made to stand the high speed for which they 
have been designed. 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


le-Hed-Co 


Flat Steel Heddles 
Nickle, Cadmium Finish or Stainless Steel 
Loom Harness Frames 
Warp Preparation Equipment 
Loom Reeds—Pitch Band and all Metal 
Shuttles—Dogwood and Persimmon 
Drop Wires and Loom Accessories 


are scientifically designed and made. They 
will prove, as they have for a half-century, far 
in excess of the needs of the looms, no matter 
how modern. 


They are built to give satisfaction and to re- 
quire the minimum attention. 


That is why they are so popular in the States 
as well as Foreign Lands. 


Contact our nearest representative. 
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HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


— 2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
E. MeBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


PLANTS & BRANCH OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. ©@ Greensboro,N.c. 


Providence,R.!|. e Montreal, Can. 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


© i, width, thickness and whatnot that goes into making the 
m gadget, be alike, so one completed piece cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a second? That's why gadgets cost money 
WM to market. Television started with gadgeting and it costs 
q | plenty to produce a television set and place it where the 
Me attention of buyers can see the benefits of one. But, it costs 
"far more to American industry to let the working man’s 
@ brain-child wither away like a soap bubble, before giving 
™ . chance to see if there is possibility of life. | 

% Rayon started with an idea—and look where this infant 
is today! Along the way, one idea progressed thousands of 
ideas, ideas on new yarns such as nylons, plastic threads, 
new dyes and chemicals, new machinery for new processes, 
new products and new dressings for old products. Each and 
every major idea has advanced with the aid of hundreds of 
minor ideas. Your job may require contact with some of 
the foregoing, and surely, in such contact, a sudden idea 
crops up in your mind. It must see the light of day. You 
start working the idea over, and soon a new process or a 
new device or a new product has been an accomplished fact. 

If your idea is to be a new product, or perhaps a new 
device, at first it must start with the idea and then be worked 
into the gadget stage. Remember the old hand-crank auto? 
Well, the self starter was a gadget that sure collected plenty 
of laughs in its infancy. Now look where that respected 
gadget is today ! 

Of course, every firm's idea program did not stop when 
the war ended. There are still a few wise leaders in Ameri- 
can industry as illustrated by the Illinois Central Employee 
Suggestion System that is soon to start on its tenth year. 
In the past years of idea sponsoring and promotional activi- 
ties, over 36,000 ideas were accepted and put into action, 
netting nearly $450,000 to thinkers. One of the largest 
single awards for an idea in suggestive form was paid to 
Alexander McLennan of Cincinnati, Ohio, by the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., and the $5,000 award came from an 
idea that would reduce time in repairing small distribution 
transformers. Ideas do pay off! 

Obviously, some ideas are worth thousands—but there are 
also countless ideas worth but a few dollars. Take the idea 
of screwing a thin strip of metal onto the back of a sweep 
brush and to be used as a scraper in loosening adhering dirt. 
Not much of an idea, but a little trick that helps materially 
in lessening personal body fatigue and allows the sweeper 
to do a quicker, better cleaning job. 

Simple, isn't it? So simple that you can realize if an idea 
fails to bring that coveted treasure of a million bucks, the 
next best thing would be to profit from it some other way. 
And it must not be overlooked, that there are untold num- 
bers of ideas that would save industry time and money, but 
which are unpatentable. And in many other instances, many 
ideas are of such restricted use that a patent would be 
foolish to procure. 

It is one thing to know that your idea will cover very 
little territory or pipe dream that it will lead into a fortune. 
In fact, that idea worked into a gadget may be nothing 
more than helping yourself to a few minutes rest during 
your working hours. But whatever the idea is, if it saves 
time for you or your fellow worker, or prevents machine 
breakdowns, rest assured that when finished into a workable 
gadget, it will be well worth the time you have spent on 
completing it. 
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Time and effort in working an idea into a workable de- 
vice is not without its compensation. If worst comes to 
worst, after realizing it is not worth a fortune, you can 
usually sell the idea to a mechanical or trade magazine, pro- 
viding it relates to something novel, interesting or worth- 
while. But how are ideas born? How do they reach the 
gadget stage? 

Ideas are born from a thinking mind. Gadgets are form- 
ed by dexterous hands. Occasionally, an idea man must 
have the help of a gadget maker. There are many indi- 
viduals capable of thinking up an idea but utterally lacking 
the capabilities of working it.into a component gadget. In 
an arrangement that may be mutually fair and agreed upon, 
the idea man and the gadget maker may go it on a 50-50 
basis. But if you are one of the average Americans, you can 
gadgeteer your own ideas. 

In getting that idea—like a bolt from the blue, jot it 
down. The trouble with us humans, we are forgetable 
cusses and ideas fade away unless a start is made to put 
them into practice. Weigh the idea thoughtfully for a few 
days and make further notations if necessary. Balance the 
good features with the unsuitable and when the idea can be 
pictured as a working thing, make a rough drawing—or 
better still, make the idea into the gadget immediately. 


Anyone can think up an idea. If you see something 
thrown into the debris, question possibilities of its use. The 
writer is associated with a large textile firm. Within this 
plant, as well as within hundreds of competitive plants, the 
daily waste destroyed will run into many figures. Along 
with this waste are usually hundreds of cardboard tubes and 
many pounds of greasy rags. The question came up, ‘“What 
could be done to lessen or salvage this waste?” 

Sell the debris to a junk dealer? Well, that’s one sure 
way of turning waste into pennies. But why make a deal in 
pennies when dollars are in demand. So the thinking cells 
turned up the simple expedient of salvaging the soiled 
cleaning rags and running them through the large extractor 
that is used in the drying of yarns. A few cents worth of 
cleaning chemicals and a few minutes time, and the re- 
cleaned rags came out ready for use. Savings amounted to 
several hundred dollars per year. For paper, you can gen- 
erally write your own ticket. Many of the cardboard forms 
and cartons can be reused. | 

If you are working in a large plant and daily see bits of 
this and that burned up as just so much debris, think how 
you could make use of it if it were yours. Your idea may 
start a new business. At least, it won't endanger your posi- 
tion nor impair your health to be alert. And just because 
the first model does the job, is no reason why the end of* 
the job has been reached. 

A gadget is never satsifactory to the gadgeteer as long as 
it can be improved. Of course, if your employer thinks 
your creation has been completed and writes finis to the 
idea with a nice fat check, don’t worry your head any 
further on that particular gadget, but leap into another line 
of thought and concentrate on that new idea you have been 
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shifting around in your thinking cells. One gadget that has 
blossomed from an idea may be but one useful object from 
one hundred ideas—that would be a fair batting average. 
Your average may be better. 

It is not uncommon to think up and gadget sev eral ex- 
cellent ideas in a row and then suffer a long period of 
months when the old gray cells don’t seem to ticker right. 
But don't be alarmed. When troubled by a breakdown on 
that machine you are operating, just ask yourself ‘“What 
can I do to prevent another break like this one?’’ A gadget 
answering that question may require considerable mental 
turmoil, but in the end you will profit with a finished article 
in having furnished the answer, as well as having the satis- 
faction of knowing you have created something useful and 
out of the ordinary. 

Employers are looking for ways to improve machinery 
output so as to keep your wages up. They must compete 
with cheap, imported products, and the quicker our own 


market is flooded, so much the quicker will the American 
working man be pressing down concrete—hunting for jobs. 
To keep your job and make it better, look around. You 
may see something that has been overlooked. Tinker around 
with that something and you may come up with a radically 
new design or product. Don’t try to be a master mind and 
try for the stars—yjust stick down on earth and search around 
your working area for that something to improve. Forget 
about television and atomic power if your daily tasks places 
you around spindles, knitting needles and weaving ma- 
chinery. 

A better conception of what goes on within the machines 
clattering around you, the more worthwhile your ideas will 
be. Try to realize that joint enterprise directed toward 
better jobs, will enable American industry to profit with 
increased efhciency and earnings; you profit with easing 
your daily tasks and your co-workers profit when your idea 
is applied to their working time and functions for their 
benefit. And after many attempts, in your own sphere of 
well being, you may be the one to joust Dame Fortune into 
dumping the jackpot into your jeans.—To be continued. 


Responsibility Machine Operation 


By ALBERT PALMER, Vice-President, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
— Before Textile Section, American Society of Mechanical Engineers — 


HE necessity for cost reduction in manufacturing estab- 

lishments of all kinds has focused attention on the 
betterment of plants. New machinery and equipment are 
wanted to replace obsolete and worn-out facilities. The 
general belief is that, by its installation, high costs will 
disappear. 

Unfortunately, the mere installation of new machines 
does not produce the desired results. Unless careful atten- 
tion is paid to the surrounding conditions, new equipment 
will not make savings. Somebody must prepare the way and 
then watch the installation to be sure that the fullest use is 
made of the machine’s capabilities. 

The general procedure in purchasing new equipment is 
for the chief executives of a business to decide that new 
machinery is to be acquired. Once this decision is made 
they depend upon the men who operate the plant to rec- 
ommend the exact machines that are to be purchased and to 
settle all the details of the specifications with the machinery 
manufacturer. 

The order is then placed and eventually the machinery is 
delivered. Then comes the test. In some plants it runs. In 
others it does not, even though the machinery and the work 
are the same in both places. 


Faulty Operation Linked to Preparation 


The explanation for this situation leads right back to the 
management of the company that buys the machinery. 
Where the way has been prepared, the installation 1s suc- 
cessful. Where it has not, and the machinery is just dumped 
into the plant, the equipment generally does. not operate 


satisfactorily and its maker is blamed for the poor perform- 


ance, 
It does not make much difference what kind of machinery 
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is involved. A concern that buys a quantity of new molding 
equipment and then tries to run it with old patterns and 
core boxes does not obtain the desired results. Neither does 
the company that installs new machine tools and continues 
to use old cutters where the latest carbide tools should be 
used. The same situation exists with the buyer of textile 
machinery who still makes warps that are full of crossed 
and knotted ends and who uses filling that is not condi- 
tioned properly. 

The physical surroundings of new machinery are only a 
part of the story. Why some manufacturers think that their 
employees can take a machine which they have never seen 
before and run it is beyond comprehension. 

Nevertheless, there are innumerable instances where the 
assumption is made that, because a man has operated a 
certain type of machine before, he should be able to take a 
new machine of the same general character and run it 
without any preparation for the job. 

The preparation of the employees for work on new equip- 


ment depends largely upon someone in the organization 


having a thorough knowledge of the new machinery and 
having conviction that the new machinery will produce the 
desired results if it is handled properly. This person must 
have authority and must be willing to take the responsibility 
for selling the machinery and the new ideas that go along 
with it to his associates, many of whom probably will be 
opposed to changes that affect them. 

Machinery builders have recognized the necessity for 
preparation. Some of the machine tool concerns run schools 
to which key operating men from their customers’ plants 
are invited, Other concerns, such as the textile machinery 
builders, take the customers’ key men and give them an 
opportunity in a less formal way to learn how to operate the 
machinery by working with the erectors and servicemen of 
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Rubberized Fabric Straps 
“DELIVER THE GOODS" 


Of pre-stretched square woven cord and vulcanized with Buna 
"N", Jacobs rubberized strapping insures longer life—less adjust- 
ment—higher standard of production. Jacobs rubberized strap- 
ping is pliable oil-resistant and of uniform strength and durability. 


For Immediate Delivery — Any Width — Shape 
JACOBS SUPER PICKER 


Made according to gov't spec., this 
tape has the strength of two-selvages. 
Natural rubber combined with Buna 
"S" — double-wearing surface at 
point of shuttle strike. 
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the builder when the machinery is being assembled and 
tested. 


Usefulness of Shop Training 


The desirability of sending men to the machinery builders 
seems to be appreciated more by foreign than by domestic 
purchasers—at least men that are sent take the job seriously 
and generally return to their companies with notebooks filled 
with information and with themselves filled with enthusiasm 
and the belief that they can make the job go at home. 

Even though some companies send a man to the builder's 
plant and even though instruction manuals and other infor- 
mation are provided by the builder, satisfactory results are 
not obtained when the new machinery is installed. 

Here management and labor both are at fault through 
carelessness, negligence, or incompetence. For one reason 
or another both sides have failed to come to a common 
understanding of the problems of the company and have 
failed to create the interest and enthusiasm that are needed 
to enable everybody involved to obtain the benefits that 
should result from the capital investment which has been 
made by the company. 


Mill Management Called Responsible 


A mill man has a right to expect co-operative help from 
the machinery manufacturer and from the employees of the 
mill. But he must take the responsibility himself for supply- 
ing the proper physical conditions surrounding the new 


Cone Enters Ra 


BRAND-NEW offshoot from a tight cluster of textile 

mills which lies on the northern perimeter of Greens- 

boro, N. C., has recently increased the manufacturing space 

of the expanding Revolution Cotton Mills by some 140,000 

square feet. Revolution Cotton Mills is an integral part of 
the vast textile interests known as Cone Mills Corp. 

But, contrary to the name its parent bears, the new plant 
will not concern itself with cotton textiles as its brothers 
have done for so many years. Rather it will be used for 
something entirely new to Revolution and, for that matter, 
to the whole system of Cone mills—spun rayon weaving. 


| 


This new structure has just been completed by C. M. Guest & Sons, textile mill builders, for the Revolution Cotton Mills of Greensboro, N. C., part 


machinery and for seeing that his employees are prepared 
properly to handle the equipment. Of these two responsi- 
bilities, the latter is admittedly the more difficult. 

To teach people new procedures and techniques and to 
give them the proper viewpoint is a trying task, the accom- 
plishment of which is not by any set rules. However, if 
employees are informed ahead of time concerning the aims 
and plans of the company and if an attempt is made to show 
them how the security of their jobs depends upon the suc- 
cessful attainment of these objectives, intelligent employee 
co-operation should be the result. 

Instances of the desirability of this action are a matter of 
record. Some of the mills that are doing the best job for 
their customers, for their employees, and for their stock- 
holders are newly equipped mills that a few years ago were 
seriously handicapped by obsolete facilities. 

Those that met with the greatest success were the ones 
that called their employees in even before the orders for 
equipment were placed. 

These original meetings at which the plans and the poli- 
cies of the company were outlined were followed by others 
at which the problems that arose in starting up the new 
machinery were discussed. 

In addition, educational classes were held at which the 
employees not only received instructions, but also had the 
opportunity to express their own ideas. However, the real 
secret to the successful outcome of the project lay in the 
fact that top management took an active personal interest 
and by active participation in the proceedings infused the 
whole organization with a spirit of determination and en- 
thusiasm which overcame the obstacles that lay in the path 
of progress. 


on Fabric Field 


When the new offshoot swings into production—which will 
be as soon as machinery installation has been completed— 
rayon fabrics will be flowing from Cone looms in quantity 
for the first time in history. 

In December Herman Cone, president of Proximity Mfg. 
Co., and Marion W. Heiss, vice-president, manned 
the sterling silver mortar trowels presented to them by Mill 
Builder Romeo Guest to seal a date stone in place. The 
textile executives set the stone in the brick-steel structure at 
a brief ceremony which marked the completion of the new 
mill. Inscribed in the stone is the Cone Seal of Service and 


of the Cone interests. The mill has been described as probably the most modern in the world. It is fully air conditioned and equipped with the latest 


machinery. 
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Years ago, the unknown inventor built this circular C&K’s 6 Sentries of Modern Weave-room Efficiency: 
loom to revolutionize the weaving industry! And every 
year, hundreds of individual attempts are made to 


improve loom design . some of them practical... nee 

many more impractical. But all of them, in one way 1. Does it increase Speed of Operation’ | 

or another, contribute something to progress. 2. Does ve increase Continuity of Operation? 
The great majority of these attempts find their way, 3. Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 

naturally, to the “Clearing House of Ideas” at C&K. 4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

All these ideas are carefully weighed and tested in the 5. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

engineering and research departments, Only the best 6. Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 

are passed on to you, in C&K Looms... and then only 


after they have passed muster with at least one of 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.A. CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. « ALLENTOWN, PA A | & SUPPLY TO., PAWTUCKET, 8.4, 
it 


wo between Today's Knowledge... 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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the date of completion. A group of Southern textile leaders 
was on hand to inspect the building after the stone-laying 
ceremony. 


Herman Cone, left, president of Cone Mills Corp... and Marion Heiss, 
vice-president, are shown using silver mortar trowels in preparatioy for 


laying the date stone at the new 140,000-square foot rayon weaving 
plant. 


Revolution’s first spun rayon weaving plant is a modern- 
istic, windowless, completely air conditioned structure de- 
signed and built in conformity with up-to-the-minute devel- 
opments in. mill layout. Counting the basement beneath 
about three-fourths of the one-story building, square footage 
adds up to nearly 140,000 or more than three acres. Included 
in this figure are the dressing rooms, air conditioning hous- 
ing, and lavatories. More than an acre and a half of terrain 
is covered by the new plant. It 1s 410 feet in length—which 
is more than the average city block—and 153 feet in width. 

The solid brick walls of the structure rise from the clay 
just to the south of the Revolution cotton warehouses. As 
seen from the street, the building appears low and sprawling 
due to the sunken terrain on which it is erected; therefore, 
the size is not immediately apparent. But outside looks are 
deceiving; for once inside one sees a shining maple floor 
studded with row upon row of new dobby looms, 360 in 
all. Light from hundreds of fluorescent tubes casts a spotless 
sheen on the buff structural glazed tile which forms the 
inner wall. Not seen but present is a layer of foam glass 


Romeo Guest, left, of C. M. Guest & Sons, Greensboro, N. C.; and A. D. 
Asbury of the J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, 8S. C., give the Cone mill date 
stone the once over. Guest's company built the ultra-modern spun 


rayon weaving plant in Greensboro and the Sirrine firm did the engi- 
neering. 


insulation to separate the glazed tile from the outer brick. 
Overhead is a steel roof frame with wooden planking and 
insulated with cork to permit the air conditioning units to 
cool the hottest days of summer and warm the coldest days 
of winter. 

Although the new mill is not the largest in the South, it 
does have the distinction of being one of the region’s largest 
spun rayon weaving plants. Representatives of C. M. Guest 
& Sons, the builders, have described the plant as one of the 
most modern in the world. In designing and constructing 
the plant for Revolution both the J. E. Sirrine Co. of Green- 
ville, S. C., the engineers, and Guest incorporated know-how 
gleaned from many years of experience in textile construc- 
tion. 

Besides the 360 dobby looms, 150 of which are the box 
type, the new plant will have equipment for slashing, warp- 
ing, throwing, quilling, twisting and various other opera- 
tions connected with rayon weaving. Most of the spun 
rayon to be used by the mill will come from a plant at 


Interior view showing the huge weave room of the new addition to the Revolution Cotton Mills in Greensboro, N. C. 


will weave rayon which will pass from them through slots in the floor and on into the basement, 
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The looms in the background 
where it will be inspected before being wound. 
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Spurge, 


R WARP SIZING SPUN RAYON 


SPUNJEL maintains the original fiber blend bal- 
ance in the yarn. Its high adhesiveness and strong, 
flexible film securely anchors all surface fibers—and 
effectively reduces shedding on the slashers and 
looms. It assures a woven fabric that closely approxi- 
mates the pleasing appearance and hand of expen- 
sive worsteds. 


SPUNJEL is a specially prepared warp sizing for 
spun rayon blends containing cotton, wool, acetate 
and other natural and synthetic fibers. Its high ad- 
hesiveness produces results similar to gelatin and 
makes it particularly suitable for single or plied 
yarns of acetate-exprotein fibers. 


SPUNJEL—which is readily desi by all standard 


procedures—permits the woven fabric to~Muff out | 


better because it has been woven tightly witho 
loss of bulk through shedding. 


National also produces: NALEX for cotton and worsted 
warp sizing; AMBERTEX a heavy-bodied thickener for 

bite discharge, direct and vat color printing; FIBERTEX 
for textile mgs FLOTEX to replace natural gums for 
printing; FLOJEL uniform, thin boiling corn starches in all 
standard fividities; HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, Indianap- 
olis, Chicago, San Francisco and other principal 
cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. In Holland: Nationale Zet- 
meelindustrie, N. V., Veendam. 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES * WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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Randleman, N. C., which is another segment of the Cone 
textile group. 

One innovation in the new plant is a system by which the 
woven cloth passes from the looms through protected slots 
in the floor and on into the basement. There it is inspected 
before being wound on V-frames for storage and shipping. 
This system, which is expected to promote more rigid qual- 
ity control, was developed under the direction of Mr. Heiss 
about a year ago. 


At the date stone ceremony for Revolution’s spun rayon 
weaving plant Mr. Heiss praised the handsome plant as an 
“eloquent tribute’’ to the combined skills of the J. E. Sirrine 
Co., C. M. Guest & Sons, and Revolution’s own engineering 


personnel. The mill was dedicated to a “‘living, progressive 


future in which men and women can work co-operatively 
together that they may produce and profit.” 

The new plant is under the direct supervision of Lennie 
Ritter, assistant superintendent of Revolution and a Cone 
employee since 1923. Coley Phillips continues as general 
superintendent. 


The Electrical And Textile Mill Wiring 


Part Five of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


AST month we discussed Article No. 370 of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code which covered outlet boxes, 
switch boxes, junction boxes, fittings, etc. This month we 
will get into the part which is of special interest to you 
gentlemen who are responsible for electrical installations in 
textile mills. And that part consists of two divisions: 
Article No. 373, Cabinets and Cutout Boxes; and Article 
No. 374, Auxiliary Gutters. 


Cabinets and Cutout Boxes 


Section 3731—Scope: The provisions of this article shall 
apply to the installations of cabinets and cutout boxes in 
normal installations. Installations in hazardous locations 
shall conform to the provisions of Article No. 500 (later 
discussion ). 

Section 3732—Damp or Wet Locations: In damp or wet 
locations, cabinets or cutout boxes of the surface type shall 
be so placed or equipped as to prevent moisture or water 
from entering and accumulating within the cabinet or cutout 
box and shall be mounted so that there is at least one-half- 
inch air space between the box and the wall or other sup- 
porting surface. Cabinets or cutout boxes installed in wet 
locations shall be weatherproof. 

Section 3733—Position in Wall: When mounted in 
walls of brick, tile, concrete or other non-combustible mate- 
rial, cabinets shall be so installed that the front edge of the 
cabinet will not set back of the finished surface more than 
one-quarter of an inch. In walls constructed of wood or 
other combustible material, cabinets shall be flush with the 
finished surface or shall project therefrom. 

Section 3734—Unused Openings: Unused openings in 
cabinets or cutout boxes shall be effectively closed to afford 
protection substantially equal to the walls of these boxes, 
cabinets, etc. This may be accomplished by means of metal 
plugs or plates, or, where available, by regular knockout 
closures. 
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Section 3735—Conductors Entering Cabinets or Cutout 
Boxes: Conductors entering such enclosures must be pro- 
tected from abrasion or injury by the edge of the opening, 
and shall conform to these two provisions: (a) openings 
through which the conductors enter must be adequately 
closed (by bushing, nipple, conduit fitting, etc.); (b) where 
metal cabinets or boxes are used with open wiring or con- 
cealed knob and tube work, conductors shall enter through 
insulating bushings, or, in dry places, through flexible 
tubing extending from the last insulating support and firmly 
secured to box by means of connectors of the proper type. 


WIDTH 
LENGTH 


Sketch of serew-cover duct or gutter applying to Section 3736, showing 
that the length may be as desired or available, with the width in accord- 
ance with the above section, and the depth in proportion with the width. 


Section 3736—Deflection of Conductors: Conductors 
entering or leaving cabinets or cutout boxes, etc., shall con- 
form to these provisions: (a) Width of Gutters—Vertical 
conductors of No. 1 or larger shall not be deflected where 
they enter or leave a cabinet or box unless there is provided 
a gutter having a width in accordance with the following 
table: 


Minimum Width of 


Conductor Size Gutter in Inches 


211,600 c.m. to 500,000 6 
600;000.c.m:; 10 900.000 


(b) Insulation at Bushings—Where ungrounded con- 
ductors of No. 4 or larger are deflected or bent more than 
30° when entering a raceway from a cabinet, box or gutter, 
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they must be protected by a substantial bushing providing a. 


smoothly rounded insulating surface unless they are sep- 
arated from the raceway fitting by means of some substantial 
insulating material securely fastened in place. If conduit 
bushings are made of wholly insulating material, a locknut 
must be used both inside and outside of the box or cabinet, 
etc.. to which the conduit is attached. In other words, use 
the ‘double locknut connection.” 


This is the way switches sometimes have been grouped in times past, a 
practice now prohibited by provisions of the 1948 National Electrical 
Code. 


Section 83737 of the code now calls for grouping of switches. The 
arrangement employs a screw-cover duct or gutter. 


Section 3737—Space in Enclosures: (Look out, here 
comes a late ruling that is being enforced wherever the pro- 
visions of this code are being guarded; see part ‘‘b’’ below.) 
Cabinets and cutout boxes shall conform to the following: 
(a) To accommodate conductors, cabinets, boxes, etc., shall 
be selected which have sufficient space to accommodate all 
conductors installed in them without crowding. (b) Switch 
enclosures (meaning the usual fusible safety switch, with 
fuses, etc., such as you have used fora long time) shall not 
be used as junction boxes, troughs or raceways for conduc- 
tors feeding through or tapping off to other switches, unless 
special designs are employed to provide adequate space for 
this purpose. In other words, don’t use one switch as a tap 
box or tapping point for leads to other switches, like we all 
used to do in the past. Times and ideas both have changed. 


Auxiliary Gutters 


Section 3741—Purpose: Auxiliary gutters used to sup- 
plement wiring spaces at meter centers, switch groupings, 
distribution centers, above and below switchboards and 
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similar points of interior diring systems, may enclose con- 
ductors or bus bars, etc., but must not be used to enclose 
switches, fuses or overcurrent devices or other appliances or 
apparatus. 

Section 3742—Extension Beyond Equipment: An auxil- 
iary gutter shall not extend a greater distance than 30 feet 
beyond the equipment which it supplements, except in ele- 
vator work. Any extension beyond this distance shall com- 
ply with the provisions for Wireways in Article 362 (TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN, Oct. 1, 1947), or with the provisions for 
Busways, Article 364 (TEXTILE BULLETIN, Nov. 1, 1947). 

Section 3743—Supports: Gutters shall be supported 
throughout their entire length at intervals not exceeding five 
feet. 

Section 3744—Covers: Covers shall be securely fastened 
to the gutter along all sides or edges. 

Section 3745—Number of Conductors: Auxiliary gutters 
shall not contain more than 30 conductors at any cross- 
section, unless the conductors are for signalling or control 
circuits, or are control conductors between a motor and its 
starter, and used for starting duty only. The sum of the 
cross-sectional area of all contained conductors at any cross- 
section of an auxiliary gutter shall not exceed 20 per cent of 
the internal cross-sectional area of the gutter. (For eleva- 
tors, see Section 6215—later. ) 

Section 3746—Carrying Capacity of Copper Bars: The 


current carried continuously in bare conductors in auxiliary 


gutters shall not exceed 1,000 amperes per square inch of 
the cross-sectional area of the conductor. 

Section 3747—Clearance of Bare Live Parts: Bare con- 
ductors shall be securely and rigidly supported so that the 
minimum clearance between bare current carrying metal 
parts of opposite polarities mounted on the same surface 
shall be not less than two inches, nor less than one inch for 
parts that are held free in the air. A spacing of not less 
than one inch shall be secured between bare current-carrying 
metal parts and any metal surface. Adequate provision shall 
be made for expansion and contraction of copper bars. 

Section 3748—Splices and Taps: Splices and taps shall 
conform to the following provisions: (a) Splices or taps, 
made and insulated by approved methods, may be located 
within gutters if they are accessible by means of removable 
covers or doors. The conductors, including splices and taps, 
shall not fill the gutter to more than 75 per cent of its cross- 
sectional area at any point. (b) Taps from bare conductors 
shall leave the gutter opposite their terminal connections, 
and conductors shall not be brought into a contact with 
uninsulated, current carrying parts of opposite polarity. 
(c) All taps shall be suitably identified at the gutter as to 
the circuit or equipment to which they apply. (d) Tap 
connections from conductors in auxiliary gutters shall be 
provided with fuse or overcurrent protection in conformity 
with the provisions of Section 2434 (TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
Aug. 1, 1947). | 

Section 3749—Construction: Auxiliary gutters shall be 
constructed in accordance with the following provisions: 
(a) Gutters shall be so constructed and installed that ade- 
quate electrical and mechanical continuity of the complete 
raceway will be secured. (In other words, see that you have 
a solid and unbroken “ground” on your job.) (b) Gutters 
shall be of substantial construction and shall provide a com- 
plete enclosure for the contained conductors. All surfaces, 
both interior and exterior shall be suitably protected from 
corrosion. Corner joints shall be made tight, and where the 
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assembly is held together by rivets or bolts, these shall be 
spaced not more than 12 inches apart. (c) Suitable bush- 
ings, shields or fitting having smooth rounded edges shall 
be provided where conductors pass between gutters, through 
partitions, around bends, between gutters and cabinets or 
junction boxes and at other locations where necessary to 
prevent abrasion or cutting into the insulation of the con- 
ductors. (d) This ts a very important part, and one 
that is so often neglected. Gutters shall be constructed of 
sheet metal of thicknesses not less than those given in the 
following table for the various sizes of gutters, etc.: 

Maximum Width of Gutter 


Thickness 
in Inches (USS Sheet Steel Gauge) 
Up to and including six inches No: 16... .0.0598' 
Over six inches and not over 18 inches No. 14 -0.0747" 
Over 18 inches and not over 30 inches No; 12... .0.1046” 
Over 30 inches No. 0.1345” 


(e) Where insulated conductors are deflected or bent 
within the auxiliary gutter, either at the ends, or where con- 
duits, fittings, or other raceways enter or leave the gutter, or 
where the direction of the gutter is changed or deflected 
greater than 30° (like going around a corner), dimensions 
corresponding to those of Section 3736 (this issue) shall 


apply. 


Author's Note: Thanks to J. C, Porter, superintendent 
of power, heating, etc., at Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing and 
Finishing Co., who called our hand about the dimensions 
used in the sketch which appeared on Page 33 of the Dec. 
1, 1947, issue. He said that he thought it represented a new 
kind of arithmetic we were promoting. The sketch should 
have shown six by three inches, plus three inches, to total 
21 inches as the dimensions of the box in question.—James 
T. Meador. 


Fuel Waste 


By J. D. ELFRETH, Service Manager, and A. MacHARG, Service Engineer 
Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE service engineer in his routine calls on power plants 

is frequently astonished at what appears to be a disre- 
gard of fuel saving possibilities in the average plant. Many 
operators apparently are of the opinion that such losses are 
to be expected and cannot be remedied. This is surprising 
in view of the common knowledge that approximately one 
per cent of fuel is saved for every 11° F. that the tempera- 
ture of the boiler feedwater is raised. It is frequently 
noticed that: 

(1) Exhaust steam is being discharged to atmosphere 
instead of being used in a feedwater heater to raise the 
boiler feed temperature. (2) High temperature condensate 
is being discharged into low pressure receiving tanks vented 
to atmosphere or into open hotwells. (3) The blowdown 
from boilers is being discharged directly to waste instead 
of through a heat reclaiming system. (4) Even in plants 
where feedwater heating equipment has been installed, 
faulty installation or operation occasionally prevents the 
securing of the saving for which the unit was purchased. 

In a recent inspection, a Cochrane deaerating heater de- 
signed to operate at ten psi and to heat the feedwater to 
240° F. was found: to be delivering water to the boiler 
feed pumps at 100° F., this deficiency in temperature rep- 
resenting a fuel loss of 12 per cent. The reason was found 
to be that the heater had been installed at such a low eleva- 
tion that there was not sufficient static head for adequate 
pumping without flashing. The heater is now being raised 
so as to secure the proper static head on the boiler feed 
pump suction and to permit operation at the designed ten 
psi pressure. This will increase the feed water temperature 
to 240° F. and insure satisfactory deaeration. 

It is also a common occurrence to find a feedwater heater 
properly installed providing adequate head on the 
boiler. feed pump. suction but delivering feedwater at a 
temperature so low as to entirely defeat the purpose for 
which the installation was made. Investigation will show 
that the atmospheric vent valve is shut off tight, thus pre- 
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venting the elimination of the non-condensable gasses which 
are liberated from the water in heating. These non-con- 
densable gases accumulate in the heating section of the unit 
and prevent the entrance of steam into the heating section. 
In such a case, merely opening the vent valve a sufficient 
amount to show a slight flow of steam to atmosphere will 
immediately correct the trouble. 

It is also a common experience to find traps draining live 
steam separators or steam headers discharging to waste or 
to atmospheric receiving tanks or hotwells. The condensate 
should be discharged to the connection provided on the 
feedwater heater, thus not only saving the water itself, but 
utilizing the flash steam from the high temperature con- 
densate for heating the cold makeup water. It is surprising 
to find a number of plants still blowing down their boilers 
directly to waste, and on some erratic schedule determined 
by the judgment of the operators. The use of a continuous 
blow-down system would not only result in the maintenance 
of a uniform concentration in the boiler but would also 
reclaim the heat in the blow-down water which is otherwise 
going to waste. 

The following suggestions will serve as a check list in 
determining the savings possible in any particular plant. 

Maintain a high feedwater temperature—Recover exhaust 
steam that might otherwise be wasted by utilizing it in a 
direct contact open or deaerating feedwater heater. Do not 
allow any steam to escape to atmosphere that can possibly 
be used in the plant. 

Recover the heat in boiler blowoff water — The steam 
flashed in flash tanks can be used in the feedwater heater or 
process lines. Heat exchangers recover the remaining heat 
in the blowoff water before discharging it to sewer. 

Return all condensate to the boiler—If oil contaminated, 
remove the oil from the exhaust with a steam purifier or 
pass the condensate through an oil removal filter. To run 
condensate to the sewer is sheer waste of heat and water, 
Enter trap discharges and heating system returns to the open 
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THE LONG HAUL 


@ Maintenance of power-transmission 
equipment in manufacturing rates a 
high priority, and often at an equally 
high cost. The way to circumvent 
continued high cost of upkeep and 
repair is to install quality belting 
properly. 

We recommend with confidence 
our long-life, low-stretch, extra-grip 
PIVOTAN, properly adapted to your 
needs. Then watch your “long haul 
cost curve” come down! 


“PRODUCTION 
CONTROLLED” 
FROM HIDE 
TO BELT 


ern Belting Company Atlanta 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 


Belting Belting and Sheaves _ Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
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feedwater heater. Avoid loss of flash steam in open fe- 
ceivers and hotwells. Return high temperature condensate 
from corrugators, dryers, process kettles, etc., directly to the 
boiler by the use of a condensate-return system. 

Reduce moisture content of steam—Steam purifiers can 
reduce the moisture from five per cent or more down to Jess 
than one per cent, resulting in dryer, hotter steam. 

Check boiler water treatment—Accumulations of scale on 
any heating surface seriously restricts the transfer of heat 
and such deposits are a major cause of boiler troubles in 
addition to waste in fuel. Corrosion is both dangerous and 
costly. 

Keep on the watch for steam and hot water leaks—A one- 
eighth of an inch diameter steam leak in a 100 psi line will 


cause the loss of over 50,000 pounds of steam in a month. 
Make sure that all valves in steam line close tightly. 

Insulation or lagging—Keep all piping and steam using 
equipment properly insulated to cut down heat losses. 

Practice preventive maintenance—Don't wait until trou- 
ble catches up with you. Be on the lookout for it. Keep 
a reasonable supply of replacement parts on hand, as. they 
are often difficult to secure when you have a breakdown. 
Make use of all available instruments, and regularly check 
the effciency of your equipment with them. Avoid over- 
loading boilers above their efficient operating rate. Keep 
furnace bafflles tight and use soot blowers regularly. 

With the increased cost of fuel over the past few years 
it becomes more important than ever to keep a continuous 
check on sources of waste in steam power plant operation 
as well as in all the other phases of business-like manage- 
ment. 


Automatic Dispatch System The Job 


By S. R. BROOKSHIRE, Engineering Sales Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


YPICAL of modern materials handling installations in 
Southern textile mills is the Cleveland Tramrail auto- 
matic dispatch system at the General Asbestos and Rubber 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., at North Charleston, 
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Carrier travels from spinning room in building at left to weaving de- 
partment across the street. The Tramrail archbeam is supported by 
building brackets and “A” frames on either side of street. ( Photographs 
with this article furnished by Cleveland Tramrail,) 
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S. C. This system carries box trucks, two at a time, loaded 
with bobbins of asbestos yarn from the spinning room on 
the first floor of one building to the weave room located on 
the second floor of a building across the street. The unit 
operates 16 hours per day, and has done so for five years, in 
all kinds of weather. 

Before installing this equipment, the job was done by 
hand labor, the box trucks being pushed manually, one at a 
time, across the street, often in the cold and rain, and then 
carried by a freight elevator to the weave room second 
floor. The job was slow, drudgerous and expensive. Now, 
pushing a wall button starts the carrier, with its pay-load of 
two trucks, on its way. Leaving the first floor statton, the 
load is hoisted to the top position where it actuates a switch 
which starts the carrier towards its destination across the 


- 


Two floor trucks of bobbins are hauled per trip; full bobbins in one 
direction, empties in the other. Load cannot be hoisted until doors are 


closed and securely latched. Depressing wall button starts lead on way. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING . gates on the unit have been closed and latched. In addition 
to the labor saving, which is substantial and shows a hand- 


street. Arriving at its destination (second floor weave some return on the investment tn the equipment, there are 
: room) the full box trucks are removed and two empty also important savings from the reduction in maintenance 
‘ trucks are placed in the unit for the return trip, also accom- and parts replacement of floor trucks. 
3 lished by merely pressing a push-button. The distance hand trucking has been eliminated and no 
; Incidentally, but of considerable importance from the special operators are required. The loading and unloading 
; safety angle, the load cannot be moved until the doors or 1S done by regular production workers along with other 


work to which they are assigned. The elevator has had a 
heavy work load removed, freeing it for other work. And, 
the Tramrail System has helped smooth out production into 
a quiet even flow. Small wonder the superintendent termed 
this system a “Godsend.” The system was designed and 
sold by the Engineering Sales Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 


For outgoing loads carrier will not operate until load is hoisted and Full bobbins are removed at weave room and empties returned. This 
firmly positioned to carrier. As a safety measure incoming loads remain system eliminates vast amount of hand trucking across street, on eleva- 
in high position until lowered by operator depressing wall button. tor and over long aisleways in departments of both buildings. 


| ooo MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
| ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 
science, means human progress 
in substituting mechanical 
equipment for hand labor. In 
no field are the potentialities 
greater than the field of MATE- 
RIALS HANDLING. 


Cleveland Tramrail 


Standard Conveyors 


E-P Electric Trucks 


Barrett Lift-Trucks, 
Portable Elevators 


Nutting Floor Trucks, 
Rubber Wheels, Casters 


Kewanee Coal Conveyors 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 
Is Your 221-227 Builders Bidg. 
Materials Handling 7 Charlotte, N. C. 
ACCIDENTAL or ENGINEERED? Phone 2-5026 MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


ODERN material handling saves the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., 6.15 cents on 
each bale of cotton used in the manufacture of the famed 
Hanes underwear and sportswear. Three men have been 
made available for more productive work. Crates of yarn, 
machinery, barrels and drums are all handled simply and 
economically without skids or pallets. Hanes officials predict 
the equipment will pay for itself within two years. : 
Those, briefly, are the results of the installation of just 
one modern electric fork truck at the Hanes, N. C., spinning 
plant of the firm, where raw cotton is processed into yarn 
preparatory to use in the knitting plant, according to Amos 
C. Johnstone, general superintendent of the spinning mill. 
Installed in March, the truck is a new 2,000-pound capacity 
Skylift, designed and manufactured by Automatic Transpor- 
tation Co., Chicago. Originally installed primarily to tier, 
de-tier and haul cotton bales in storage and manufacture, 
the truck is now used for literally every handling process 
in the plant—including the storage and shipment of finished 
yarn. 
Replacing a portable electric elevator, the fork truck 
handles an average of more than 75 cotton bales per hour 
with only four men at work, as compared with seven men 
when the elevator was in use. The three displaced laborers 
have been absorbed in more productive work and labor 
savings in the material handling operation total more than 
six cents per bale. Efficient material handling will thus pay 


ye 


By: 


Companion at Hanes to the Skylift, this Automatic load carrier has been { 
in operation at the Hanes Spinning Mill since March, 1926. During the 
intervening 21 years, the only major servicing performed was two battery 
replacements. The truck is still at work—side-by-side with the brand- 

new Skylift—hauling empty packing boxes and similar materials requir- 

ing neither lifting nor unit-load handling. 


At left, erates of cotton yarn weighing up to 500 pounds each are stacked five high with the Skylift fork truck. The photograph shows how the 
operator chisels under a crate placed flat on the floor. After the forks have entered completely beneath the load, they are tilted backward to cradle 
the lead for hauling. The Skylift is also used at Hanes to lift the crates and stand them on end. For this operation, the forks are driven only a few 


inches beneath the end of the crate, and by combined forward movement of the truck and raising of the forks the crate is up-ended until it sets 


on end—an operation demanding both highly-developed skill in the operator and sensitive controls on the truck. 


At right, the fifth crate of yarn being stacked without assistance. The load will be lowered and the forks tilted slightly forward, after which the 


forks can be pulled out, leaving the crate in the desired position, 
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for itself on this one operation alone in approximately 31/, 
years. 

Actually, however, the fork truck is busy handling cotton 
bales only about one-third of the day. The rest of the time, 


it is used in stacking and hauling crates of yarn and per- 
forming other varying handling operations around the 
plant—and building up additional savings. ‘We anticipate 
that the Skylift will pay for itself within two years at the 
maximum, Mr. Johnstone reports, ‘when the savings on 
these various other operations are considered—and after 


At left, Skylift fork truck with two 36-inch chisel forks chiseling under two bales of cotton. This is standard operation at the Hanes spinning mill, 
where the entire material handling operation is carried on without skids or pallets. When the forks have been slid completely under the bales, they 
are tilted backward to cradle the bales for hauling. In the storage area, the forks are tilted slightly forward and the load lowered to the floor, so that 
the forks are easily pulled from underneath the load without moving the bales. 

At right, twe loads of two bales each have been piled on top of each other, leaving room for one more bale—the fifth one, being stacked in posi- 
tion above—beneath the sprinkler pipes. The Skylift’s 130-inch lift leaves ten inches for maneuvering and forward-tilting for this operation, since 
the four bales already in position are 120 inches above the floor. The Skylift, Hanes officials report, is the only fork truck with a lift great enough 
to handle this type of operation and yet low enough when collapsed to go through standard seven-foot doors. 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


OVER 400 STANDARD 
TRUCKS, SPECIALS 
BUILT ON ORDER 


Fig. 310 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT! 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-:SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
OTHING BUT GUARANTEED £0 


ELWELL-PARKER 
POWER TRUCKS 


221-227 Builders Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-5026 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


truck operating and maintenance costs have been subtracted 
from savings.” 

Operation at the Hanes mill is modern material handling 
in its simplest form. The fork truck is equipped with chisel 
forks, and both cotton bales and yarn crates are picked up 
and stacked without pallets or skids. All operations—un- 
loading, hauling, stacking, de-tiering, and loading of ship- 
ments—are handled mechanically. Empty crates and other 
materials not requiring lifting or unit-load handling are 
moved with an automatic load garrier—which has been in 
use at the Hanes mill since its manufacture in 1926. The 
truck has operated continuously for 21 years, with two 
battery replacements being the only major servicing per- 
formed. 

The Hanes material handling system was worked out by 
Mr. Johnstone and James A. Gray, Jr., Winston-Salem, 
material handling specialist and Automatic Transportation 
Co. representative. 


The Skylift fork truck is shown above hauling two crates of finished 
yarn and loading them in a box car. The yarn is to be shipped from the 
spinning mill to the knitting plant, where it is used in the manufacture 


of Hanes underwear and sportswear. Most box cars have sufficient over- 
head clearance to allow the yarn crates to be loaded four high. 


Modern 


Textile Chemicals 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.S., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


HE finisher of textile fabrics is presently confronted 
bt with hundreds of textile specialties and products that 
have been introduced to the industry during the past 20 
years. The application of these products to the various tex- 
tile fabrics has resulted in imparting undreamed of qualities 
to the finished goods. On the other hand, the practical 
application of some of the newer textile specialties during 
the wet finishing processes has resulted. in much greater 
efficiency in scouring, bleaching and: dyeing operations. 

Among the many new products now being successfully 
utilized during wet finishing processes are the surface-active 
compounds or the synthetic detergents. For many centuries 
soap was considered the outstanding and most efficient de- 
tergent. However, many years ago, it was found that soap 
was subject to certain limitations in its use, such as instability 
in acids and unsuitability for use in hard water. More than 
100 years ago what may be considered to be the first syn- 
thetic detergent—Turkey Red Oil was introduced. This 
product was made by the sulfonation of: olive oil. As a 
dyeing assistant it was found to be superior to soap in dyeing 
fabrics with Turkey Red. Later on sulfonated castor oil 
replaced the sulfonated olive oil and more highly sulfonated 
products were introduced which proved to have greater re- 
sistance to hard water, acids or alkalies. In this country 
cotton-seed oil and peanut oil have been successfully utilized 
in the preparation of sulfonated oils. 

The shortage of natural oils and fats in Germany during 
World War I provided the necessary stimuli for their re- 
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search chemists to synthesize the first of the newer synthetic 
organic detergents or surface-active agents from non-fatty 
sources. Since that time, and particularly during the past 
decade, hundreds of surface-active compounds have appeared 
on the market. These compounds have been introduced in 
order to overcome some of the disadvantages of soap and 
are much more resistant to mild acidity and hard water. 

In general, we may consider these surface-active com- 
pounds to be highly complex molecules which possess two 
essential parts or radicals. One radical is termed “hydro- 
philic’ and has water soluble properties. The other radical 
is Called “hydrophobic’’ and tends to attach itself to or dis- 
solve in oils, fats, waxes and non-polar materials. 

The characteristic of any particular surface-active com- 
pound is governed by the balance or ratio of its hydrophilic 
and hydrophobic constituents. If the action of the hydro- 
philic portion is somewhat greater than the hydrophobic 
portion we get a wetting agent. If the balance between 
these two antagonistic groups is more nearly equal, we have 
a synthetic detergent. If the action of the hydrophobic group 
is dominant and the hydrophilic properties are also present 
to the proper extent, we get our emulsifying agents, soften- 
ers and dispersing agents. 

Many types of wetting agents, detergents or softeners 
have been produced with molecular structures selected to 
give specific characteristics. Increasing the chain length of 
the non-polar portion decreases the solubility. The nature 
of the hydrophilic group can also be considerably varied to 
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For bleaching of fabrics where fiber 
modification of the acetate rayon 
must be avoided, (i. e. fabrics to be 
cross dyed, fabrics requiring the in- 


| herent solubility and fusability 
a | B E | properties of acetate rayon). 


Mote removal with full white in the 
ACID bleaching of acetate rayon and cot- 

ton goods without modification of 
the acetate rayon. 


40% 


= A New Safe Bleaching 
4 Agent for Fabrics Con- A simple one step process for fabrics 


a A R hard to bleach and sensitive to con- 
taining s.cetate Mayon ventional bleaching procedures. 


For fullness of hand and body of 
bleached goods. 


| BECCO SALES CORPORATION | 
AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. : 
| BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


produce many compounds with different properties. In- 
creased wetting power is obtained by placing the hydrophilic 
group near the middle of the molecule. The above men- 
tioned examples illustrate only a few of the numerous pos- 
sibilities for the production of many compounds with a wide 
diversification of properties. 

- Synthetic detergents can be electrolytes or non-electrolytes. 
If the main or active portion of the molecule ts contained in 
the anion or negative portion the compound is termed 
“Anion-active.”” If the cation, or positive portion, contains 
the major or active portion of the molecule, the detergent ts 
commonly called “‘Cation-active.’ The third group consists 
of ‘‘Non-ionic’’ compounds. Among the well known Anion- 
active compounds are the alkyl aryl sulfonates such as the 
Nacconol NR and the sodium alkyl sulfates represented by 
the Duponols. Well known Cation-active compounds are 
the SAPAMINES, manufactured by Ciba and recommended 
as softeners, fixatives for direct dyes, and levelling agents 
for basic dyes. As a whole, the cation-active type of syn- 
thetic detergent is not adapted for use on textiles where 
ordinary detergency is the prime factor. 

Most textiles are anionic in nature and would tend to 
absorb the cationic detergent from solution. Some of the 
cation-active agents are considered to be very powerful anti- 
septics and are widely used for washing dishes and other 
utensils. Cationic softening agents are in wide use as they 
are absorbed by textiles from dilute solutions and are often- 
times quite stable to repeated washings. 

The non-ionic compounds are coming more and more 
into use. Some of these are soluble in both water and oil. 
The ethylene oxide condensation products are perhaps the 
most widely known. Some of the more recently introduced 
non-ionic surface active agents are: Triton C-50; Warco 
A-162; Neutronyx 834; Quaker Polymene E-89; Cerfak 
1300; Detanol PH and the Nopalcols. Blends of ionic and 
non-ionic detergents are also being offered the textile finish- 
ers. Variations in the blends provide specific characteristic 
properties. 


Enzymes 


One of the first processes in the prepatation of cotton 
and rayon for bleaching and dyeing is to remove the starches, 
glue or gelatine that have been used for warp sizing during 
the manufacturing process. In most bleacheries, in order to 
conserve time and labor, the desizing of cotton fabric is 
done in the quench-box of the singeing machine. A double 
service is thus performed in a single operation—quenching 
any sparks that are present from singeing and impregnating 
the cloth with the enzyme. 

In processing synthetics, the goods may be impregnated 
by use of a mangle or passing them through an open-width 
washer. In the bleachery it is a matter of what method is 
most easily available to impregnate the material most con- 
veniently and at the proper temperature. 

It is very important to follow out exact instructions of 
the producer of the particular enzyme, in order that it may 
function properly. Enzymes are particularly sensitive to 
changes in temperature and pH. It ts therefore necessary to 
maintain carefully controlled conditions during the prepara- 
tion of the water solution of the enzyme, during its appli- 
cation to the fabric and to the temperature of the bin or the 
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]-box, where the cloth may be stacked while the enzyme 
exerts its action. 

Little is known concerning the exact chemical structure 
of enzymes. The enzymes are produced by bacteria, plants 
or animals. Enzymes that solubilize starch are termed amy- 
lolytic enzymes, while those enzymes that act on protein 
material such as glue, casein and gelatin are known as pro- 
teolytic enzymes. Both the amylolytic and proteolytic en- 
zymes can be produced from bacteria in commercial quanti- 
ties at the present time. In general, the procedure is to 
make up a culture medium, using nutrients on which a cer- 
tain strain of bacteria thrives. In the production of amylase 
and protease, Bacillus mesentericus is sometimes employed. 
The culture medium consists of peanut cake, soybean cake, 
mineral supplements and dextrins. After proper steriliza- 
tion, the medium is inoculated with a pure strain of bacteria. 
The inoculated medium is then placed in shallow trays in 
an incubator where carefully controlled conditions are main- 
tained. After about a week at a temperature of 30° C. the 
nutrient is centrifuged, the clarified liquid collected, cooled 
and stored at a low temperature. It may then be concen- 
trated by distillation in vacuo. 

Malt diastase, an important commercial enzyme, is pro- 
duced by the cells of germinating barley seed and is ob- 
tained by extraction with water. Enzymes may also be pro- 
duced from molds, particularly the Aspergilli. The molds 
are cultivated on a specially prepared culture medium con- 
sisting mainly of bran. After incubation the mass ts ex- 
tracted with water and filtered. The enzyme may then be 
precipitated with alcohoi and dried. The pancreatic glands 
from animals slaughtered for meat are an important source 
of animal diastase. 

The above-mentioned methods are some of those em- 
ployed in the commercial production of enzymes. We have 
seen that they are produced by the cells of animals, plants 
and bacteria. In some cases the enzyme is secreted by the 
cell and acts upon substances outside the cell: In other cases 
the enzymes are retained within the cell wall and may be 
obtained by mincing the cell. 

Enzymes may be classified as organic catalysts and are 
the product of living cells. They are colloidal in nature and 
react chemically as proteins. They are also specific jn their 
action. In naming enzymes, it is customary to give the 
particular enzyme the name of the substance on which it 
acts, together with the sufhx “ase,’”’ such as proteinase or 
amylase. Enzymes are permanently destroyed by high tem- 
peratures. They are only inactivated by low or freezing tem- 
peratures. Drying inactivates enzymes without destroying 
them, provided that the drying is carried out at a low tem- 
perature, 

some enzymes react best in slightly acid medium, while 
others react more efficiently in an alkaline medium. In some 
cases the presence of certain salts increases the activity of 
the enzyme. 

A practical method of desizing with Rapidase is to use a 
three bowl padder or a box machine. A solution containing 
25 pounds of Rapidase in 100 gallons of water is prepared 
and heated to 180°-185° F. The goods are then run through 
this solution in the padder or box machine and piled into a 
truck. They are then passed through a mangle, where very 
hot water is used to remove the soluble starch. 

Exsize is another widely known desizing agent and is a 
concentrate of the natural enzymes of barley malt. It is a 
light straw colored liquid that mixes easily with water and 
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contains both the liquefying and saccharifying enzymes 
which act on starch. On impregnating the goods with this 
desizing agent, it is customary to make a solution containing 
between one and three per cent of Exsize. Water is heated 
to a temperature of about 120° F. and the desired amount 
of desizing concentraie added and stirred in. The bath is 
maintained at a temperature of 120° F.-130° F. while the 
cloth is passed through. It is customary practice to impreg- 
nate the material to be desized with enough of the desizing 
solution to produce a pick-up equal in weight to the cloth. 
As in the case of most other enzymes, the cloth can be piled 
in bins, trucks or other suitable containers in a warm atmos- 
phere, where the action of the enzymes are allowed to pro- 
ceed. The cloth is then rinsed thoroughly as described 
above. 

Some enzymes are purchased in the form of a dry powder. 
The manufacturer usually supplies the necessary information 
concerning their use, such as concentrations to use, temper- 


ature and si orage time. Most of the preparations are mix- 
tures of amylolytic and proteolytic enzymes. Some of the 
commercial mixtures of enzymes offered to the trade at the 

present time are: | 


HydrolaeD. . . .  . Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Polyzyme P'. . Takamine Laboratory 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Protozyme PX. . .. Jacques Wolf & Co. 


In future articles the author will discuss other finishing 
materials such as water repellents, fireproofing and flame- 
proofing agents, Mildew-proofing agents, moth repellents 
and other textile chemicals presently utilized in the prepara- 
tion of modern textile fabrics. 


They Built Business 


By GEORGIA W. LEFFINGWELL, Ph.D., and OLIVE-SUE LINKLETTER, A.M. 


T started with an advertisement in one of the textile pub- 

lications. It grew within two years into a highly success- 
ful textile business. It’s a story of interest to everyone in 
the textile field, of especial interest to the small business 
with limited capital and facilities. It's a story of the ambi- 
tion and initiative of two enterprising ex-service men. 

In 1945 W. A. Sherrill and Jules White were just out of 
the service. They had successfully helped to finish one very 
important job—ihe job of winning the war. Now they were 
ready to take on another job—a job for themselves. So they 
put away their uniforms, put on their civies, and thought 
about what they wanted to do next. Like so many of us the 
answer was a business of their own. Mr. White was an 
experienced artist-designer. Mr. Sherrill knew textiles. So 
they rolled up their figurative sleeves and set up a textile 
screen printing plant under the names of Jules White Fab- 
rics. It was the first textile printing plant in Houston, Tex.., 
and they were very proud of tt. 

They began by using the conventional dyestuffs. That 
meant complicated procedures of dye fixation and develop- 
ment. It meant ageing and steaming and washing equip- 
ment, and such equipment was quite an expense. Expense 
like that is a bug-a-boo to a young business just getting off 
to a Start. 

Another worrisome factor was that various difficulties 
might so easily develop in the course of these treatments 
with disastrous results in the way of off-shade colors and 
so on. That meant unsatisfactory work, in the light of the 
high standards they set for themselves. “We soon became 
acquainted with the inherent problems involved in using 
conventional dyes and cook-up pastes,’ said Mr. Sherrill 
ruefully. 

So Mr. Sherrill read the textile trade magazines carefully 
every month with an alert eye for any new developments or 
suggestions that might be helpful in solving these problems. 
Then early in 1946 he found the answer in an advertisement 
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Aridye pigment colors and clears which were first intro- 
cuced to the textile industry only ten years ago. Mr. Sherrill 
had been pretty busy during those past few years with other 


The 


Foxwell 


Instantly. check any side or serpentine motion of 
cloth. Reduce seconds by keeping an even 
selvedge. Cut production costs. Can be used be- 
fore any machine, at any speed. Operate on air 
pressure of 15 to 17 lbs, Or furnished with 
special compressor unit. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 

Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 

Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Butterworth 
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Tenter 
Downs 


Now you can step up tenter speeds without fear of excessive 
vibration and wear. The new Butterworth “43° Tenter Chain 
gives you these important advantages: 


High Speed Tenter 


(1) No appreciable wear on parts of chain coming in contact 
with guides or covers—even at high speeds. Construction 
is hardened steel instead of malleable iron. 


(2) Vibration practically eliminated—even at high speeds. 
The “43” is a 2-inch pitch chain, which minimizes impact 
loads and strains. Smooth, quiet running. 


(3) Maintenance made easy—damaged clamps can be re- 
placed by removing a single bolt with only a few seconds 
shutdown. Saves many a weekend job resharpening tenter 


chains or repairing breakdowns. 


The: “43” Chain is now standard equipment on the. three 
Butterworth Tenters illustrated. Can be installed on most early 
types of tenters, both Butterworth and Textile Finishing Machine, 
as well. as other standard U. S. tenters. Let us quote on your 
requirements. 


Butterworth 


ee H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 
New Mercerizing Tenter 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. 1. - 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.- W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. > ARGENTINA; Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires ~ AUSTRALIA; Noel P. Hunt & Co., Lt d., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. 
BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Gommercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., 
Santiago - COLOMBIA: C E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito - FRANCE: 
Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Camp in, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: I. Sloborzky, Mexico. D. F. = MIDDLE EAST, MEDITERR ANEAN, BALKANS, 
AUSTRIA. HUNGARY. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, INDIA® Artind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, 
Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Leda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: 
Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 
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Jules White, left, and W. A. Sherrill, 
original prints. 


right, looking over one of their 


things. Mr. Sherrill read the advertisement once with grow- 
ing interest. Then he read it again very attentively. He 
read it to his partner. “We were immediately struck,” he 
explained, ‘‘with the features that pigment colors and clears 
offered a.small plant with limited facilities and know-how, 
so we wrote for a trial batch.” 

“As soon as they arrived,” he went on, ‘‘we tested the 
various colors and clears by the recommended procedures. 
If they worked as claimed, we knew we had the solution to 


‘QUALITY 

LOWEST 
COST 


Yes... Solvay Liquid Chlorine gives you DEPENDABLE LOW-COST BLEACHING! 


Solvay Liquid Chlorine Bleaching is the time-tested 
method that produces quality results at the lowest cost. 
The number of large textile businesses now using Solvay 
Liquid Chlorine is testimony of its perfor- 


mance! Specify 
quality .. . specify 
Solvay! ak LVAY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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Samples of the type of work being done by Jules White Fabrics in the 
plant at Houston, Tex. 


a lot of our headaches. And they did just that. First of all, 
we found that a fine-line drawing could be reproduced 
through a photographic screen with unusual clarity. That 
was important. But that wasn’t all. 

“We found that through control of viscosity of the print- 
ing emulsion we could obtain good color yield, penetration 
and fineness of line and received the further benefit of 
blended colors when skillfully overprinted.- Then came the 
question of drying. If we could really eliminate ageing and 
steaming, that in itself would be a very great advantage over 
previous methods. We were delighted to find that drying 
was relatively speedy even on an unheated print table. After 
printing with pigment colors, the cloth can be dried at room 
temperature and then run through a comparatively inexpen- 
sive curing oven. No other treatment is needed after print- 
ing, as far as the colors are concerned.” 

But the advantages of these pigment colors did not stop 
there. Others were revealed in the course of practical usage, 
which Mr. Sherrill believes should be of general interest. 
For example, ‘hand,’ an old problem to all textile printers, ” 
emphasized Mr. Sherrill, “has been admirably solved by the 
pigments and clears we are now using. Also, in using these 
materials, the costly and space-using wash equipment needed 
to remove paste from newly printed goods has been elimi- 
nated. Washing being unnecessary, an obvious advantage 
results; the customer receives the colors as bright and fresh 
as they left the print table, there is no loss of color at any 
time. 

The geographical location of the plant in Houston also 
brought up further points for consideration. These emul- 
sions were fine to work with, but how would the screen 
printed colors stand up under the glaring sun in that part 
of the country? How about storage of the colors in that hot 
humid climate? Storage did not prove a problem; in fact, 
these colors offered some definite advantages from the stand- 
point of resistance to deterioration and requisite space. 
With the pigmented emulsions we use instead of dye pastes 
we have reduced our storage problem to three items, the 
concentrated color, the concentrated clears, and a petroleum 
solvent—and water from the tap—-as compared to the very 
considerable poundage of dyes, gums, starches and other 
materials required to make the pastes used in older methods 
of printing.” 

On the question of sunfastness and the general satisfac- 
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tion obtained with the pigment colors, Mr. Sherrill said 
jubilantly, “we found that the colors withstand the bright 
sun of the Southwest excellently, further we have not had a 
single complaint about crocking.”’ 

Today Jules White Fabrics print not only’ cottons and 
rayons, but silks as well. These various fabrics are printed 
for dress goods, draperies, table cloths, scarves, cloth pen- 
nants and banners, to mention only a partial list of their 
products. The first textile printing shop in Houston has 
become a proud addition to the city’s industry. That's the 
story. 


A. A. T. C. C. Groups Elect New Officers 


The Southeastern and South Central Sections of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
recent meetings elected new officers and discussed plans for 
the coming year, including plans for the national convention 
of the group to be held at the Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga., Oct. 20-23. A round-up of news from the above 
meetings, including plans of the Piedmont Section for a 
Feb. 7 meeting at Greenville, $. C., follows: 

Southeastern Section—Met Dec. 6 at the Ansley Hotel in 
Atlanta, Ga., and elected C. Russell Gill of Southern Sizing 
Co., East Point, Ga., chairman, to succeed A. Kempton 
Haynes of Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. Other new ofhcers 
elected were Dr. Howard M. Waddle of the research divi- 
sion of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., vice-chairman; S. Jack 
Davis, research department of Callaway Mills Co., La 
Grange, Ga., secretary; W. Fred Crayton, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., treasurer; W. B. Griffin, Kali Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, councilor. Members of the sectional committee 
are: George L. Dozier, Southern Dyestuff Corp.; Lee L. 
Baker, Tesco Chemical Co.; Paul G. Wear, Penick & Ford: 
and Robert L. Horney, Ciba Co. More than 75 members 
attended this meeting. 

South Central Section—Met Dec. 13 at the Hotel Patton, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and elected Dr. Raymond B. Seymour, 
director of the University of Chattanooga Industrial Re- 
search Institute, chairman, succeeding Jack Anderson of 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Inc., Rossville, Ga. Mr. Anderson, 
who had filled two full terms and part of a third as chair- 
man, was given a rising vote of appreciation for his leader- 
ship. Other officers elected were J. A. Crumley, Hosiery 
Process Co., Rossville, vice-chairman; H. P. Loveless, Crys- 
tal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., secretary; Charles 
Gordon, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, Ga., treasurer, and 
Mr. Anderson, national councilor. Oliver G. Edwards, head 
of the textile division of the University of Chattanooga 
Industrial Research Institute, was the principal speaker for 
the meeting and told the group that the American textile 
industry need have no fear of any competition from Ger- 
many for many years. .Mr. Edwards recently returned to 
this country after having spent a year in Germany as one 
of a group of American textile men sent there by the gov- 
ernment. A paper on “Effect of Urea on Cellulosic Tex- 
tiles,” was presented at the technical session by Dr. Sey- 
mour. 

Piedmont Section—Will hold its winter meeting Feb. 7 
at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S$. C. Papers to be pre- 
sented during the technical session include ‘Current Proc- 
essing Problems of Acetate and Viscose Rayon Fabrics,” by 
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Herbert G. Scull, manager, Fabric Dyeing Service Labora- 
tory, A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., New York, and ‘‘Pack- 
age Dyeing of Yarn,” by Herman J. Jordan, Jr., of the yarn 
dyeing division, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 
The banquet session, to begin at 7 p. m., will be presided 
over by John B. Neely of Burlington Mills Corp. V. B. 
Holland of Cannon Mills Co. recently has been appointed 
chairman of the Sectional Advisory Research Committee of 
the Piedmont Section. Other members of the committee 
are Dr. R. E. Rupp of Pacific Mills, Charles E. Ordway of 
Burlington Mills Corp., Linton C. Reynolds of ‘Riegel De- 
velopment Laboratories; and Hobart Souther of Proximity 
Print Works. 

The committee on ageing of textiles of the A. A. T. C. C. 
has recently been reorganized. Members of the committee 
are: J. D. Dean, Southern Regional Research Laboratories, 
chairman; W. D. Appel, National Bureau of Standards; K. 
H. Barnard, American Cyanamid Co.; W. H. Cady, United 
States Finishing Company; Mary A. Grimes, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station; Dr. J. F. Oesterling, Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot; Dr. W. M. Scott, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratories; Col. F. M. Steadman, Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot; and Julian Maas, co-operat- 
ing non-member, Brooklyn Naval Clothing Depot. 


Liles Heads Carolina-Piedmont A. C. S. Unit 


B. S. Liles of Carolina Aluminum Co, at Badin, N. C.. 
has been elected chairman of the Carolina-Piedmont Section 
of the American Chemical Society, succeeding Dave E. 
Truax of Stein, Hall & Co., Charlotte, N. C. Other new 
ofhcers are Norman D. Doane, Permutit Co., Charlotte. 
chairman-elect, and Francis K. Burr, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Charlotte, secretary-treasurer. Dr. Charles H. Stone of 
Charlotte was named to the national council of the society 
for a three-year term and David F. Mason of Southern Dye- 
stuff Corp., Mount Holly, N. C., was appointed his alter- 
nate. Dr. Laura T. Hall of the Kendall Co.. Paw Creek. 
N. C., was elected to serve as a member of the section's 
executive committee for three years. 


English Firm Develops New Dyestuff 


The Manchester Cotton Board recently announced the 
development of a new dyestuff, Alcian Blue, by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. The board expressed the Opinion 
that the new product would prove an ‘‘attractive and a pow- 
erful aid to the British textile industry's export drive.’’ The 
new color was scheduled to be exhibited at Manchester, 
England, from Jan. 14 to Feb. 7 at the color design and 
style center of the cotton board, when both its technical 
development and application to dress and furnishings fabrics 
was to be shown. Until a new plant for manufacture of the 
dye can be constructed by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
production will be spread over various plants in England 
and Scotland. 

A new type of textile printing whereby as many as 100 
shades can be incorporated in a single design was to be 
exhibited in the United States this month by three repre- 
sentatives of a Manchester textile house. The new process 
enables the dyes themselves to make actual contact with the 
cloth without having to penetrate thick gums or other sub- 
stances, it is reported, and can be used on either flat surfaces 
or pile fabrics. From three primary colors it is stated that 
approximately 3,800 shades have been evolved and used. 
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You know ahead of time... 


-Moon-rise isn’t something that’s subject 


to “change without notice.” It’s certain 
—a predictable fact. 


When you’re working with variables, 
and new problems are constantly arising, 
you look for the certain factors —factors 
that you can depend on. 


In our 40 years of experience in produc- 
ing Diastafor brand de-sizing agents, 
we ve always borne in mind the variables 
that confront bleachers and dyers. 
Variables in water—diflerences in sizing 
formulas—bring new problems to your 
mill with almost every batch of goods. 


You can’t predict these problems ahead 
of time—but when you select a Diastafor 
de-sizing agent, we believe the results are 


predictable. You can be sure of a fine 
finish —ahead of time. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing agents are 
available in several types to meet many 
different needs. They have béen espe- 
cially developed to work easily and well 
in an unusually wide range of tempera- 
tures and pH—and give you a fine flawless 
finish on cottons, rayons, or mixed goods. 


Diastafor de-sizing is always kind to your 
fabrics—it won't cause impairment of 
tensile strength. And. it’s economical— 
you can buy more enzymes per penny 
with Diastafor. Write us for prices. 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Diastafor 
Department, 595 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, New York. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


WerLpon, N. C.—Weldon Knitting Mills, 
Inc., which has been closed for some months, 
is scheduled to re-open in February. Now 
owned by Carolina Mills Co. of Dillon, S. 
C., the plant will utilize 2,000 spindles in 
producing coarse threads. Eventually it is 
expected that 8,000 spindles will be used in 
producing 60,000 pounds of yarn per week. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—Howell Mfg. Co. 
is spending $170,000 in expanding its man- 
ufacturing facilities. Addition of 1,000 new 
spindles will increase the total number to 
approximately 13,000. New card room ma- 
chinery and long-draft spinning equipment 
also is being installed. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—M. S. Dayan of New 
York, owner, has notified city officials that 
“every consideration’’ would be given to re- 
openings Jennings Cotton Mills, located in 
North Lumberton. No definite action is ex- 
pected, however, until Mr. Mayan’s return 
from a business trip to the Philippine Is- 
lands. 


MARSHVILLE, N. C.—An addition to the 
Carolina Asbestos Co. plant here will triple 
the plant's floor space and make it a com- 
pletely integrated operation. Carding and 
spinning equipment will be installed in the 
mill, which previously had operated only 
weaving machinery in the production ot 
asbestos textiles: Carolina Asbestos is a divi- 
sion of the Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Chicago. 


Rock Hitt, S. C.—Celanese Corp. of 
America opened an employment office here 
Jan. 8 to hire approximately 2,500 persons 
for its $39,000,000 rayon plant, which 1s 
expected to be completed in June. 


CHERAW, S. C.—J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
has purchased a tract of land at Kollocks, 
two miles east of Cheraw, and plans con- 
struction of a $15,000,000 textile finishing 
plant on the property, it was reported re- 
cently. Site of the proposed plant is on the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway main line route 
between New York and Florida. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Marshall Mfg. & 
Processing Co. has been chartered to buy 
and sell textiles with an authorized capital 
stock of $100,000. Incorporators are Hay- 
wood Robbins, William Abernathy and 
Mary Boger, all of Charlotte. ' 


CUMBERLAND, N. C.—Construction of a 
$100,000 addition to the Rockfish-Mebane 
Yarn Mills, Inc., plant here got underway 
several weeks ago. The new structure will! 
be used primarily as a warehouse. 


CowPEns, C.—-Textile properties and 
equipment in Cowpens of Leading Embroid- 
ery Co., North Bergen, N. J., have been sold 
to the recently chartered Cowpens Cotton 
Mills, Inc., for $165,060. The transaction 
included property occupied by and adjacent 
to the Leading Cotton Mill plant, machin- 
ery, equipment and buildings forming the 
mill. The plant is listed as having 502 looms 
and 21,000 spindles. Officers of Cowpens 
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Cotton Mills, Inc., are F. K. Hayes, presi- 
dent; M. P. Gaines, vice-president; and H. 
R. Wright, secretary and treasurer. 


West Point, Miss.—Aponaug Mfg. Co. 
early this month turned out the first piece 
of cloth ever to be woven in the mill. Full 
production on the néw warp preparation 
machinery, recently installed in a spacious 
annex, is not expected to be reached, how- 
ever, until mid-February. 


SPINDALE, — Miul-Art Co., Inc., 
which has been operating 28 looms on dra- 
peries and upholstery goods, has completed 
a new building which will house about 220 
looms. The firm will probably move its yarn 
mill which has 1,296 spindles, and is now 
located at Lincolnton, N. C., to Spindale. 
M. D. Haney is manager of Mil-Art Co. 


SPRUCE PINE, N. C.—The large plant be- 
ing constructed near Spruce Pine by Kalmia 
Braids, Inc., is nearly completed and opera- 
tions are expected to begin about March 1 
on the manufacture of shoe laces and cotton 
handkerchiefs. 


ALTAVISTA, VA.—Pacific Mills announced 
recently that it plans to sell the 500-acre site 
near Altavista which it purchased in 1944 
as the site of a proposed mill. In making 
the announcement, Pacific officials said the 
“purpose for which the land was intended 
has been given up.” 


CAMDEN, S. C.——Trade sources report that 
E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., may 
erect a synthetic yarn plant near here at 
an estimated cost of more than $10,000,000. 
Company officials have conferred with Cam- 
den city officials concerning the proposed 
plant, however, it is stated that sites else- 
where in the nation also are under consid. 
eration. 


GASTONIA, N. C.——Construction ts expect: 
ed to begin soon on an addition to Ragan 
Spinning Co. to cost approximately $160,- 
000. No new spindles are being added. The 
addition was necessitated due to a change in 
production from. a very fine count combed 
yarns to a somewhat coarser count requiring 
additional floor space in the carding depart- 
ment for supplementary preparatory machin- 
ery to balance the productive operations 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. The naval ord- 
nance plant here, which at the peak of its 
operations during the war employed 15,000 
persons, iS expected to be leased soon to }. 
P. Stevens & Co., Inc., for the manufacture 
of textiles. 


KERSHAW, S. C.—Construction has begun 
on an addition to the combed broadcloth 
plant of Springs Cotton Mills here. The 
one-story brick addition will be 120 by 200 
feet and the building and its contents. will 
cost approximately $500,000. It 1s expected 
to be completed in six months. 


CARROLLTON, GA.—An addition has been 
built at the northwest corner of Carroll 
Mills, on Bradley Street in Carrollton, to 


house general offices of the company, accord- 
ing to P. L. Shaefer, general manager and 
treasurer. The addition was constructed of 
brick and extends to the sidewalk. It con- 
tains an office for Mr. Shaefer and quarters 
for the mill's office staff. Caroline Mills, in 
which Mr. Shaefer previously had his office, 
was sold recently. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. — Projected improve- 
ments, expansion and modernization of the 
No. 1 Plant of Huntsville Mfg. Co. will 
cost approximately $1,500,000, according to 
a recent announcement by M. Lowenstein & 
Sons. 


CONESTEE, S. C.——Blackinston Mills, Inc., 
now has moved all its manufacturing opera- 
tions from North Adams, Mass., to its plant 
here. Preferred stock of the firm, represent- 
ing money subscribed in North Adams to 
get the mill back into operation under new 
ownership in 1940, was called for redemp- 
tion Dec. 31. Holders were notified that the 
stock would be redemed at $100, plus $3 
interest for each share. | 


GLENDALE, S. C.—Effective Jan. 1, the 
corporate name of the D. E. Converse Co. 
was changed to Glendale Mills, Inc. All 
contracts and commitments of the company 
will be continued under the new name. Ex- 
cept.for change of name, the business of the 
company will not otherwise be affected. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Officials of Ark- 
wright Mills Jan. 12 announced plans for 
opening a 300-loom branch on a recently 
purchased 23-acre site at former Camp Croft, 
three miles from Spartanburg. Installation 
of equipment is underway and operations 
are expected to begin by early summer with 
©. A: Mace, formerly with Dominion Tex- 
tiles, Quebec, in charge as general superin- 
tendent 


Gastonia, N. C.—A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
has announced expansion projects to be com- 
pleted in 1948 as follows: Addition of 
3.186 spindles to be devoted exclusively to 
the production of spun rayon, and enlarge- 
ment of a warehouse which will be made 
into Plant No. 3. When the new plant goes 
into operation, probably in November, the 
company will have about 31,168 spindles; 
production will be about 75 per cent comb- 
ed yarn and 25 per cent spun rayon, it was 
reported. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Catawba River Co.. 
Inc., recently was chartered to manufacture 
cotton and woolen textiles with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. Incorporators 
are W. M. Nicholson, Edna Hutchison and 
W. J. Hutchison, all of Charlotte. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
officially passed into new hands Dec. 30 as 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., took over operation of the mill. Earle 
R. Stall was re-elected president of the com- 
pany at a meeting of the new directors. W. 
W. Rodgers was named vice-president, C. 
L. Steadman was re-elected secretary, and 
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Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
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air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 

of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
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CO rch and Ongin eers 


ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


For 


BETTER RESULTS 


In Slashing 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SACO -LOWELL 


Spinning and Twisting Rings and Holders 
BOBBIN GEARS 


Manufacturers of All Types of Cast Tooth and 
Cut Gears for Carding and Spinning 


THE FINEST THE INDUSTRY AFFORDS 


GASTONIA,.N. C. 


Your Southern Source for 


Complete Bolster Service 
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Walter R. Chandler was named treasurer. 
All the above officers of the company live 
in Greenville. The new board of directors 
includes E. P. Cave of St. Louis, head of the 
dry goods firm; M. Weldon Rogers of St 
Louis: Charles A. Gibson of Calhoun Falls, 
S. C.. Marcus W. Carter of Tarboro, N. C.: 
Mr. Stall, Mr. Rodgers, Mr. Steadman and 
Mr. Chandler. Mr. Stall announced that the 
mill would continue operations: under. the 
new set-up with no change in production of 
cotton print cloth. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Palmer Bros. Co., 


local cotton mill, is being offered for sale - 


and may be scrapped, it is reported in trade 
circles. The mill utilizes 58 cards, 644 broad 
looms and 29,504 ring spindles. 


STANLEY, N. C.—Purchase price for Lola 
Mills, Inc., acquired last month by Carter 
Fabrics Division of J. P. Stevens Co., was 
$900,000, according to a recent announce- 
ment. The plant operates 6,936 spindles in 
producing combed and carded yarns. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—-Greenwood Cotton 
Mill and Mathews Cotton Mill, heretofore 
operated as separate organizations, were of- 
ficially merged into one company Dec. 22 
to be known as Greenwood Mills. The new 


$261,500 corporation. Both mills are: at 
Greenwood and J. C. Self, Sr., is president 
of the new corporation. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—An election held 
Dec. 10 at the Louise Plant of Textron 
Southern, Inc., to determine whether the 
employees desired labor union representa- 
tion resulted in 235 votes against the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. C. I. O.. 
and 143 for the union. 


DALLAS, N. C.—Gibson Yarn & Weave 
Mills has been sold to interests in New 
York City, according to W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
in announcing his resignation as president 
of the firm. Name of the purchaser was not 
announced. The mill was incorporated in 
July, 1947, with Mr. Gibson; G. B. Mason 
and ©. F. Mason, Jr., as subscribers and 
incorporators. 


LA France, S. C.—Pendleton Mfg. Co.., 
formed by the merger of Blue Ridge Yarn 
Mills and Pendleton Mfg. Co., has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $200,000 
and Richard R. Candler of New York as 
president. Both firms are subordinate units 
of La France Industries. Other officers of 
the new: firm are D. J. R. Sufferdini, vice- 


president and treasurer; F. M. Gerli of New 


sistant secretary. Directors are R. C. Cramer 
of New York, chairman of the board: Pao- 
lint Gerli, William P. Dunn, P. H. Mueller, 
J. P. T. Armstrong, all of New York; 
Charles E. Daniel of Greenville, S. C.; Mr. 
Candler and Mr. Sufferdini. 


EASLEY, S. C.—Easley Cotton Mills, with 
plants at Easley and Liberty, S. C., is now 
wholly owned by Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., Inc., of Greenville; S. C., following the 
purchase by Woodside interests of $1,100,- 
000 of preferred stock outstanding, William 
H. Beattie, president of Woodside and Eas- 
ley, said recently. All of the preferred stock 
was in by Dec. 31, Mr. Beattie said. The 
Woodside concern had previously purchased 
$450,000 worth of Easley common stock 
outstanding, he stated. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.— $1,250,000 
wool textile mill to be known as Varel 
Mills, Inc., has been incorporated in West 
Virginia. The firm’s mill is being built at 
Middleway, Jefferson County. Among the 
incorporators were Wesley V. E. Terhune 
of New York, president of the Virginia 
Woolen Co. at Winchester, Va., L. I. Rice 
of Martinsburg, W. Va.,.and L. G. Sjostrom 
of Winchester. Varel is to maintain selling 


company was chartered by the state as a | York, secretary; and J. 


W. McKinney, as- offices in New York after operations begin. 


Avisco Safety Record In November Cited 


November was the safest month in the history of the 
American Viscose Corp., Abbot Smith, Sr., head of the 
corporation's safety division, said recently. In November 
there were only two lost-time accidents 1n all of the cor- 
poration s seven rayon plants where a total of 19,310 per- 
sons worked 3,223,819 man hours. The safest previous 
month was last April, when there were exactly three times 
as many lost-time accidents. One accident was at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and the other at Front Royal, Va. The Par- 
kersburg employee was laid up 14 days when a lead gear 
box he was helping to carry slipped and fell on his foot, 
fracturing a toe. At Front Royal one man lost one day 
when he got something in his eye while working on spin- 
ning machine exhaust dampers. 

Mr. Smith said that the prime credit for the corporation s 
excellent safety record should go to all the corporation s 
employees. Of major importance, he said, are the shop 
safety committeemen. There is usually one for each shift 
in each shop in every plant, he emphasized. They look for 
unsafe acts and conditions and report them to the plant's 
safety supervisor. The safety supervisor corrects the situation 
if he can. If it is complicated, he takes it up with the plant's 
safety council which meets monthly or oftener. The council 
comprises members of the plant manager's staff and depart- 
ment heads. Every lost-time injury is analyzed the day 1t 
occurs for the benefit of all the plants. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Issues Booklet 


A 24-page illustrated booklet which graphically portrays 
the highlights of Industrial Rayon Corp.'s continuous proc- 
ess and the special characteristics of continuous process 
yarns has just been published under the title Rayon Mile By 
Mile—Perfect Inch by Inch! The 81x11 booklet depicts 
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the various steps tn continuous process manufacture of yarn 
in photos and flow charts, and includes textile and tire pro- 
duction scenes which show how inch by inch perfection 
means better production in plants using continuous process 
yarn and tire cord. Specific functions performed by thread 
advancing reels during the various stages of continuous 
process production are matched to the comparable steps in 
conventional discontinuous package. processing in the center 
spread, which unfolds to present the 19-foot over-all height 
of the continuous process machine. in proper perspective. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained from Industrial 
Rayon Corp.'s sales office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and from their general offices in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Puerto Rico To Get Big Print Cloth Mill 


Royal Little, president of Textron Incorporated, and Teo- 
doro Moscoso, Jr., president and general manager of Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Co., announced recently the 
signing of a contract which provides for the establishment of 
a new 25,000-spindle print cloth mill in Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
The provisions of the contract, signed in New York, call for 
the construction by the Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co. of a complete greige goods plant capable of handling 
approximately 5,500,000 pounds of raw cotton per year and 
manufacturing the same into print cloth and allied fabrics. 
Estimated cost of the new plant including land, building 
and equipment, is approximately $3,500,000. The Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Co., a semi-public corporation 
whose principal aim 1s to encourage private capital invest- 
ment in that United States territory, is putting up all plant 
facilities and installing the necessary mill equipment of the 
most modern type and the manufacture of which has already 
been ordered. The new machinery for the mill has already 
started to arrive in Puerto Rico and construction work is 
scheduled to begin shortly. 
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RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


ENDLESS FLAT BELTS * V-BELTS 


Gor Textile Mills 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 
Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
se Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 
Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


KK AYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


= 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 


Selling for 


MILL ACCOUNT ONLY 


FINISHED CLOTH . . . GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


EATEWI 
Product 
TRADEMARK 
Distribution 
NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 
A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


90 WORTH STREET e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA « DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


CMC WASTE 


Built in 1 to 5 Beaters 


All parts are easily accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 
Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit, thereby eliminating fire 
hazard. 

Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad- 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 

Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 


EARLY DELIVERIES 
Write for Complete Details 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


CONVEYOR TABLES + HOPPER FEEDERS + SARGENT COMBS 


Carolina Machinery Company 


Plant: Steel Creek Road 
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Samuel H. Swint of Augusta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Graniteville Co. chain of plants 
in South Carolina and Georgia, has been 
elected a director of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. . . . . John P. Stevens, Jr., presi- 
dent of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., recently 
was named to the board of directors of 
American Brake Shoe Co. ... . B. B. Gos- 
sett of Charlotte, N. C., a former president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has been elected to the board of 
directors of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va 
Mr. Gossett, who was one of the founders 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute and who has 
served on its board of directors since its 
founding, was president and treasurer of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. of Charlotte and the 
Gossett Mills of Anderson, S. C., prior to 
their purchase by Textron Southern, Inc. 
., .'. Hugh Comer, president and treasurer 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga; Ala., and 
chairman of the board of Boaz (Ala.) Mulls, 


Inc., has been elected to the board of direc- 


Mills, Inc.,.and Pharr Worsted Mills, Inc., 
at McAdenville, N. C., has been elected to 
the board of directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce at Gastonia, N. C. ... . T. 
M. Forbes, executive vice-president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia, has been named a director of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. 


James H. Carver, left, 
has been appointed 
sales representative 
with Dary Ring Trav- 
eler Co. and has been 
assigned the North 
Carolina and Virginia 
territory. Mr. Carver 
was overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at 
China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills for several years and for the 


past six months was assistant superintendent 
at Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C. 
He will make Shelby, N. C., his headquar- 
ters. With the appointment of Mr. Carver, 
Reid Lockman of Spartanburg, S. C., who 
in the past has had the North Carolina terri- 
tory, will now assist John Humphries of 
Greenville, S. C., in covering the industry in 
South Carolina. 


Willis James, superintendent of Summer- 
ville (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has been elected may- 


or of Summerville. 


M. H. Courtenay has been appointed  as- 
sistant district manager of the Atlanta, Ga., 
office of SKF Industries, Inc. Mr. Courte- 
nay, a native of Charleston, S. C., joined 


SKF in 1926. 
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George H. Dunlap, technical consultant 
in the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, has been nominated 
by the Civilian Steering Committee of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces to 
attend a course on economic mobilization in 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 9-20. 


Charles R. Harris has been elected to the 
presidency of Pneumafil Corp. of Charlotte, 
N. C. Prior to his promotion: Mr. Harris 
had been serving as executive vice-president 
and general manager. 


Robert T. Stutts, who for the past two 
years has served as superintendent of the 
Liberty, S. C., plant of Easley Cotton Mulls, 
has been transferred to the superintendency 
of the Woodside Cotton Mills Co. units at 
Simpsonville and Fountain Inn, S$. C. He 
exchanges positions with Carroll A. Camp- 
bell, who now 1s stationed at Liberty. 


Thomas Starmont, left. 


has been appointed de. 
velopment manager of 

the Duscot. Roll Cov- 

ering Department: of 

the W. D. Dodenhoft 

Molded Products Co., 

Inc., Greenville, S. C. 

, e Formation of this new 

a company by D. 
-Dodenhofft Co. marks 

the first step in an expansion program built 
around a new line of products which is be- 
ing developed and introduced by this well. 
known Southern firm. He assumed his new 
duties Dec. 1, 1947, and is maintaining 
ofhces at the company's main plant at 619 
Rutherford Street, Greenville, where many 
of the new items are procesesed. 


J. Wilbert Wood, president of Industrial 
Cotton Mills Inc... Rock Hill, S. C., 
has been named general manager of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills at. Rock Hill, suc- 
ceeding George P. McClenaghan. Both mills 
are subsidiaries of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
New York City. Mr. Wood will continue 


as president of Industrial. 


S. R.. Fuller, Jr., Jan. 15 announced his 
retirement from the boards of directors of 
North American Rayon Corp. and American 
Bemberg Corp. and as the corporation's con- 
sultant. 


A. W. Gunn, who has been secretary and 
comptroller of Callaway Mills Co., La 
Grange, Ga., has been appointed treasurer 
and comptroller, taking over the duties of 
the former treasurer, J. K. Boatwright, re- 
signed. .... Charles W. Allen, La Grange 


attorney, was appointed secretary to succeed 


Mr. Gunn. 


S. Marshall Beattie 1s retiring as executive 
officer of Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., due 
to ill health. He announced that R. E. 
Henry would become executive officer, R. 
G. Henry, assistant executive ofhiicer; George 
P. McClenaghan, general manager, and that 
S. M. Beattie, Jr., would remain with the 
management. 


J. Cantey Alexander, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed to represent Frank 
G. North. Inc... and 
Pioneer Heddle & 
Reed Co., textile sup- 
ply firms, in the South- 
east. Mr. Alexander, a 
native of Alabama, is 
remembered as a. tac- 
kle on the Georgia 
Tech football teams of the 1912-16 period. 
For the past 24 years he has been associated 
with Corn Products Sales Co., being in 
charge of sales in the South for the past 
ten years 


Durward Costner, formerly superintend- 
ent of printing for Reigel Textile Corp. at 
Ware Shoals, S. C. has been appointed 
director of research for Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co. 


R. A. Garner; who for some years has 
been connected with the mill supply di- 
vision of Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., as a salesman, has been 
promoted to general sales director of the 
firm. 


Boyd P,..Chapman, superintendent. of the 
Excelsior Mills plant at Rutherfordton, N. 
C.. since March 15, 1947. has been trans. 


ferred to the company’s main plant at Union, 


James Slayter, vice-president in charge of 
research and development of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., has been chosen to receive 
the 1948 Industrial Research Institute medal 
presented for outstanding contribution to 
the field of industrial research. The presen- 
tation will be made Feb. 5, 1948. during 
the winter meeting of the institute at Rye, 


Leon Estes has been appointed superin. 
tendent of Rhodhiss. (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co. No. 2 Plant to succeed H. G. Lyon, re- 
signed. 


Vice Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., U. 
S. N.. (Ret.), wartime chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Ordnance, has joined the staff of 
the American Standards Association as ad- 
ministrative head of the organization. Ad- 
miral Hussey succeeds Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
who for the past 28 years has served A. S. 
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Waynesville, N, C. plant, devoted to manufacturin 


Dayco roll coverings are especially engineered with an 
extremely durable surface, perfect cushion and exactly 
the right coefficient of friction. That's why they won't 
groove, hollow out, flatten or distort, no matter how long 
they run... why they outlive all other type roll coverings. 

Whether you use flat or revolving clearers, whether you 
draft cotton or synthetics, Dayco roll coverings will pro- 
duce better quality yarn, more economically. A Dayton 


textile product engineer will gladly demonstrate these 


advantages to you. He'll call at your convenience. 
Write today, to Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio, or Tex- 
tile Division— Main Sales Office, Woodside Building, 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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g textile machine accessories to hel 


ge MORE REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD SPECIFY 


DAYCO COVERINGS 


Large reduction of ends down 


More of the foreign elements are 
removed from yarn 


Specially compounded for uniform 
wear, lengthening service life 


Same trouble-free service, for 
special ‘vps of synthetic and 
synthetic blends of yarn 


Not affected by humidity or tem- 


perature changes 
Oil resisting and static-free 
No grooving—less ends down 


Easy to apply 


IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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you produce finer textiles more economically. 


A. as secretary and head of the staff, and 
who will continue to serve the association 
as a consultant. 


Charles Platt, manager and treasurer of 
Strasburg (Va.) Silk Mills, Inc., who was 
beaten and robbed of more than $4,000 
Dec. 24, was reported to be in “very good”’ 
condition at a Winchester hospital where he 
underwent an operation for a depressed 
skull fracture. 


Ralph M. Fischer has been appointed. 


manager of technical service for the textile 
resin department of American Cyanamid Co. 
In his new position Mr. Fischer will super- 
vise all field demonstrations in the New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago territories, 
of resin and other new type textile finishes 
produced by the department. He will act as 
consultant in the New England and South- 
ern areas. His duties will also include freld 
work on new products development. 


Dr. Wayne A. Sisson of the chemical re- 
search department of American. Viscose 
Corp., at Marcus Hook, Pa., has been cited 
as one Of the “ten ablest chemists and chem- 
ical engineers’ in the cellulose field. Chem- 
ical Bulletin, published by the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, call- 
ed the roll in its November issue of the 
“ten ablest’’ in each of 20 specialized fields. 
Dr. Sisson’s principal work has been in the 
relationship of molecular structures to fiber 
properties, in both cotton and rayon. 


Fred Baumann,. left, 
has been appointed 
sales manager of the 
dyestuff department of 
the Interchemical 
Corp. textile colors di- 
vision. John Zelek has 
been named plant man- 
ager in the dyestuff 
départment. 


}. R. Frost of Hogansville, Ga.. trafhic 
manager of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been 
installed as president of the Atlanta chapter 
of Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, Inc., succeeding J. E. Andrews of At- 
lanta. .. J. O. Corn, general manager 
and vice-president of Caro-Lin-Ian Mills, 
Inc., High Shoals, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C......G. C. Hargraves has been 
elected president of the Jefferson (Ga.) 
Mills Overseers Club; J. H. Varnum was 
named vice-president of the group; J. C. 
Spratlin, secretary, and Garnett. Spratlin, 
treasurer... J. B. Templeton, superin- 
tendent of the Brandon Corp. Poinsett Mull, 
recently was elected president ot the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Textile Club, succeeding Frank 
Aiken of Judson Mills. Other new officers 
of the Greenville Textile Club are “Chick” 
McCall of. Southern Weaving Co., vice- 
president; and Loui Greet and D. W. Stev- 
enson, both of the Parker school system, 
named secretary-treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively. 


Wilton M. Todd, formerly manager of 
the Pelzer, S. C., plant of Kendall Co., has 
resigned that post to become general man 
ager of Newberry (S. C.) Textile Mills 
where he succeeds Bruce C. Baker, who is 
becoming associated with Pacific Mills in 


J.B... Baker of Char- 
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lotte, N. C., formerly connected with the 
Southern executive office of Kendall Co., 
succeeds Mr. Todd at the Pelzer plant. 


Frederic A. Williams has retired as presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills. Inc.. New York. 
selling agency for Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C., and has been succeeded by 
Stanley Phillips, formerly executive vice- 
president. Mr. Williams will continue as a 
vice-president of Cannon Mills Co. 
rent organization. 


the pa- 


Fred M. Allen, Jr., a native of Gastonia, 
N. C., and for the past two years managing 
editor of Southern Textile News, is resign- 
ing that post and will join. the public rela- 
tions department of. the National Cotton 
Council in Memphis, Tenn., Feb: 1. _ 


P. W. Coleman of Greenville, S. C., has 
resigned his position as sales representative 
for Veeder-Root; Inc., in the Carolinas and 
Virginia, a position he has held for the past 
11 years. His future plans have not been 
announced. 


OBITUARY 


Abel Caleb Lineberger, 89, pioneer 
fine yarn tnanutacturer in the South, died 
Dec. 29 at his home in Belmont, N. C.. 
after a lingering illness. In addition to the 
more than a dozen yarn plants he managed 
actively until his death, Mr, Lineberger was 
president of Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Co. and Knit Products Corp. He is survived 
by four sons, three daughters, two sisters 
and 23 grandchildren. 


Peter S. Gilchrist, 86, designer of 
chemical plants and retired chemical engi- 
neer, died Dec. 31 at his home in Charlotte, 
N. C. A consultant to American Cyanamid 
for many years, in the 1930s he became 
connected with Charlotte Chemical Labora- 
tories, with which two of his sons, Peter 
and C. W., are now actively associated. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a third son and a 
daughter. 


Lawrence G. Preston, 62, executive 
vice-president of American Maize Products 
Co., New York City, died recently after a 
long illness. Mr. Preston had been in the 
corn processing industry for 35 years. He is 
survived by his wife. 


Harral Piérce, 
left, manager of the 
Cheriotte. N: 
branch ofhce of Solvay 
Sales Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 
died Dec. 28 of a 
heart attack following 
a brief illness. Mr. 
Pierce joined Solvay 
in 1910, was trans- 
ferred to the New York executive offices of 
the firm as a division sales manager in 1929 
and became manager of the Charlotte branch 
office in 1935. Surviving are his wife, a son, 


two daughters and a sister. 


William Alexander Moorhead, 62, 
vice-president and general manager of Jo- 
anna Cotton Mills Co., Goldville, S. C., 
died Jan. 13 in an airplane crash near 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Moorhead became 


vice-president and general manager at Jo- 


anna in.1920 and under his guidance the 
plant grew from a small operating unit to 
the present large and modern plant. Well- 
known in textile circles throughout the 
South, Mr. Moorhead was also active in 
civic and religious groups. Surviving are his 
wife, one son, two daughters and three sis- 
ters. 


Warren Freeman Cooper, 62, of John- 
son City, Tenn., who was in charge of yarn 
service and quality control for Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., died recently. Mr. Cooper 
previously had been connected with the 
Duplan Corp. and American Viscose Corp. 
Surviving are his wife, four sons and a 
daughter. 


John Belton Stroupe, retired official 
of Aragon (Ga.) Mills, died at his home 


recently, 


Edward F. Lovell, LI, 38, an executive 
of the Washington Mfg. Co., Tennille, Ga., 
died recently at his home in Tennille. 


Elzy Erskine Smith, 79, Gastonia, N. 
C., who until his retirement in 1944 was 
connected with his son, Aulton B. Smith, in 
operating the E. E. Smith & Son textile ma- 
chinery firm of Gastonia, died suddenly of 


a heart. attack Jan. 12. Surviving are his 


wife, three other sons and two daughters. 


Sidney. Blumenthal, 84, chairman of 
the board of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
operator of textile plants in North Caro- 
lina at Rocky Mount and Wilson, died Jan. 
5 at his home in New York City after an 
illness of six weeks. Surviving are his wife, 
a son, Andre, now vice-president of the 
firm, and two daughters. 


Robert A. Douglas, 28, industrial su- 
pervisor for the Waynesboro, Va., plant of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., died 
recently at a Charlottesville, Va., hospital. 
Mr. Douglas had been promoted to assistant 
area supervisor in the spinning area at 
Waynesboro, but died before the promotion 
became effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


John Henry Mayes, 82, Charlotte, N. 
C.. retired textile executive, died Dec. 17 
after several years of declining health. A 
native of England, Mr. Mayes came to this 
country at the age of 14. At one time he 
was president of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills 
and the Ranlo and Priscilla Mills in Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Surviving are his wife, three 
daughters and one son. 


Richard W. Arrington, 54, nationally 
known textile executive of Greenville, S. 
C.. died Dec. 18. He had been in declining 
health for a year. Mr. Arrington became 
associated with Union Bleachery in Green- 
1911, serving as superintendent, 
secretary and vice-president before succeed- 
ing his father as president of the bleachery 
in 1938. When Union Bleachery was pur- 
chased last spring by the Aspinook Corp. 
of Jewett City, Conn., and two afhliated 
companies, Mr. Arrington was elected a 
vice-president of the three companies and 
held.the office at the time of his death. He 
is a former president of the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics. 
Mr. Arrington is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, his mother, two brothers and one 


ville in 


sister, 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our 


Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Setter Senuice 
FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


STON PLANT | 
STON, S.C. 
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ROCKERHEAD CALENDAR 
RACKS OR LOGGERHEADS 
FOR PICKERS 


More than 1,000 of 
these devices have 
proved that there is less 
waste, more efficient 
production and no “soft 
nosed laps” when the. 
are used. Each lap i: 
firm, being 2 to 4 inches 
smaller in diameter. 
Self-aligning head in- 
sures seating of rollers 


on lap pins and will not 


wear rollers cone shape 


Equipped with 
Fafnir ball bear- 
ings. Safety Re- 
lease Pin. 


NO OTHER COMPANY 
IS LICENSED TO 


Designed for use 


MANUFACTURE 4 
THIS DEVICE on Kitson, Saco- 
Lowell, Whitin, 
and Potter and 
Johnson Pickers. 
Patent No. IMMEDIATE 
2,018,063 


DELIVERY 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


Wilkinson Blvd. — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
‘ 
| 4 
Ad 
NORTH CHARLE 
NORTH CHARLE | } 
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FOR BETTER 
LUBRICATION 


WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
FEEDING 
with the NEW | 
and IMPROVED 
LUBRIPLATE = 
DEALER | 


PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


Act 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants ore sold by av- You modernize—and economize — vn oe) Fc 
sibility of the dealer to see that only the Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this mgr : ie 4 
ged LUBRIPLATE Product is used for | precision equipment has been designed oe ae es 
for one thing alone continuous, profit- 
vbricant for practically every application. ; 
Ask the LUBRIPLATE Dealer. It is his job able production. For instance: A ee 
to reduce your operating costs through 
better lubrication. For his name consult KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT LOAD UP aa ce : ea 
your classified phone book. BECAUSE THE COLD-ROLLED POLISHED STEEL 
SPIKES WITH EYELETS ARE SOLIDLY RIVETED 
na yout FOR CONSTANT ANGLE AND TENSION 
MACHINERY The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been a hg “ete, Mes: 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- Ere, 
Ideal for general oll type ing mills: Their smooth, positive drive, 
ication, ring oiled oilers. simple, efficient construction and long & 
of high life mean more and better production at 


i nce 

reducers). 
No 107 —— One of the most ae sg 

type products for gener 
by pressure gun of 
70 — Fore wide range 
opplications, especially “4 
tures above 200 degrees *- 


lubricant 
heovy duty bearings, 
BALL BEARING — This is the 9 wat 
Lubricant that has ocme 
separ for use in the genera 
d roller bearings — 
ds to 5000 RPM ~~ 
p to 300 degrees *- 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


Known nationwide os 
pen geors, 
rope, ercs 


e.. 


ating ot spec 
temperatures 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 
118'2 West Fourth Street 
Charlotte 1 North Carolina 


Con, PEALERS mom coast 10. COM 
Ur ont 
OUR TELEPM 


a GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 
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EQUIPMENT 


New Pin Drafting Machine 
Speeds Sliver Processing 


A versatile new pin. drafting ma- 
chine, capable of producing high-in- 
tegrity sliver with fewer operations 
than any other equipment, is now be- 
ing produced in volume by the Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland machine tool 


builder which also ts.adapting the 


Sulzer Swiss weaving machine for pro- 
duction in the United States. The new 


pin drafter, of which more than 175. 


are already in service, represents an 
advanced design of a screw gill, incor- 
porating functions of the open-type 
drawing machine as well. The versatile 
new unit is thus capable of precision 
performance—in fewer steps—of all 
operations between combing and rov- 
ing, in the American system of proc- 
essing. In the Bradford system, the pin 
drafter takes the sliver to the reducing 
operation, accomplishing in five or six 
operations what conventionally would 


SUPPLIES - 


take eight or nine separate steps. The 
Warner & Swasey machine will handle 
straight wool, blends of wool with cot- 
ton or synthetic cut staple, and all those 
types of 100 per cent synthetic cut sta- 
ple possessing induced or inherent 
crimp. 

The pin drafter is double headed, 
combining productive capacity with 
flexibility of operation. Faller heads are 
of the full intersecting type. Either can 
creel or ball creel feed can be supplied. 
In the former case, the feed stand con- 
sists of six 15-inch diameter by 36-inch 
high cans for each head; the ball feed 
stand normally accommodates four 
balls of top for each head, though a 
six ball-creel is available for light- 
weight sliver. From the creel, the stock 
enters sliver guides, and passes through 


feed stop rollers. These serve not only: 


to draw the stock away from the creel 
as it feeds through the guides, but also 
act as a stop motion in case of sliver 
run-out or break. A splicing or con- 


LITERATURE 


veyer belt then carries the stock to a 
condenser, without appreciable drag on 
the latter. The length of belt provides 
a useful area for splicing in ends. A 
condenser is used in place of back draft 
rollers, entirely eliminating the prob- 
lem of ratch setting. It tensions the 
stock slightly prior to entering the pins, 
and serves to bulk up the stock to uni- 
form density in the pins, avoiding 
flares and edge drafting. The small and 
simple condenser structure allows room 
for a longer faller bed as well, making 
for improved control. 

Each of the faller sections is . five 
inches wide by 73/4, inches long, and 
operates at 1,030 drops per minute, 
equivalent to a sliver entering speed of 
nine yards per minute. Capacity per 
head is 1,000 grains per yard of enter- 
ing slivers. Feed saddles are tapered 
from entry to discharge to compensate 
for draft. The ;',-inch pitch drive 
screws and cams are designed for 
smooth, long-life service, while reduc- 


NEW WARNER & SWASEY PIN DRAFTER is equipped with either can creel (shown above) or ball creel feeds. Refined design of the mechanism 
enables the new machine to produce high-integrity sliver in fewer operations. High control over the total cross-section of the fiber diagram results in 


a better integration of fiber and a notable reduction in fly waste, due to the absence of broken fiber. 
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How to Check Weights 
on your Spinning Rolls 


) Pressures on Front, Middle and Back Rolls 
C | as shown above 


f Distances shown measured in inches. 

The perpendicular distance from stirrup to con- 

tact point at top of lever screw. When meas- 

uring, be sure rule is held so ongle with stirrup 

is 

Q— The distonce from contact point at top of lever 
screw to weight hook 

T— The point of contoct between soddles, as well 
as the pressure on the Back Saddle 

S$— The point of contact between stirrup and Front 

Saddle, as wel! os the pressure on the Front 

Saddle 


W — The weight on the lever in pounds. 


Formulae for Figuring Weight on Rolls: 


For Pressure on Front Saddle: 
(W)(@) = SIP) 
For Pressure on Front Roll: 


Solve for 


DIXON suggests a careful 


Check of Weighing on all Rolls 


The above weight ratio formulae are 
designed to help you to a more complete 
and visual understanding of the many fac- 
tors affecting good weighting and the 
proper functions of an ideal saddle assem- 
bly. Knowledge of the hows of correct 
weighting and the application of this 
knowledge in practice may prevent many a 
drafting headache 

Cut out this diagram and formulae and 
keep for your future reference or we will 
send you reprints on request. If you en- 
counter weighting problems which these 
formulae do not solve, send them to us 
for solution. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, U. S.A. 


(S)(F) ACE+F) Solve for A 
For Pressure on Bock Saddle: 
(S)(E)} — T(E+-F) Solve for T 
For Pressure on Middle Roll: 
(T)(H) = B(G+H) Solve for B 
For Pressure on Back Roll: 
= C(G+H) Solve for C 


ing pin marking and crimp by eliminat- 
ing faller creep. The draft roll section 
involves a three-roll unit, consisting of 
an inner 74-inch diameter fluted nip 
roll and a forward 25-inch fluted roll, 
both in contact with a 21/,-inch syn- 
thetic-covered pressure roll. Nip length 
from faller section is adjustable from 
13-inch minimum to 11/,-inch maxi- 
mum. The draft is entirely dependent 
on the speed of the draft roll section, 
and hence is readily controlled by an 
easily accessible change gear. Change 
gears are provided with increments of 
one tooth in a draft range of three to 
7.5, or four to ten. The draft change 
gear is the only major operating adjust- 
ment required by the pin drafter, aside 
from setting the condenser for the bulk 
of stock being handled. 

Calendar rolls transfer finished sli- 
ver to coiler heads, where a slight ten- 


sion is maintained up to the point of 


discharge, to aid in locking-in the fold- 
ed sliver. The coiler sweep is 34 
inches, and both coiler speed and tre- 
ceiving can turntable rotation are auto- 
matically maintained in direct relation- 
ship to draft roll speed. The drive for 
the pin drafter is from a 214 h. p. 
motor to the main gear box, whence it 
branches off to the creel, feed, faller, 
draft roll and coiler elements. Four 
pushbutton stations at each corner of 
the bed provide functions of start, stop, 
and jog. Automatic safety stops go into 
action under four conditions. If broken 
or run-out ends are received from the 
creel, a stop motion is activated. Should 
roll laps or breaks occur on the dis- 
charge side of the draft rolls, another 
motion shuts down the machine. A 
faller lap stop motion prevents faller 
laps. An electrical yardage counter 1s 
also capable of stopping the machine 
at any set yardage. 


Management Advice Firm 
Opens Greensboro Office 


J. D. Woods & Gordon, Inc., man- 
agement consultant firm, Jan. 5 opened 
its Southern headquarters office at 
Greensboro, N. C. E. G. Michaels, II, 
until recently associated with Fieldcrest 
Mills, is general manager of the new 
office, and J. Henderson of Toronto, 
Can., is field supervisor. The company 
plans to transfer a number of industrial 
engineers to Greensboro to form the 
nucleus of a permanent organization. 
Services offered immediately are time 
and motion study, job evaluation, in- 
centive plans for direct operators and 
supervisory staff, supervisory training, 


development of cost control methods 
and the installation of cost systems and 
training in the techniques of personnel 
selection, placement and job instruc- 


tion. 


Walton Adds Humidifier 
To Its Standard Line 


Walton Laboratories, Inc., Irvington, 
N. J., announces the addition of a fil- 
ter-protected humidifier to its standard 
line (see photograph). Vaporizing bet- 
ter than a gallon of water per hour, this 
unit has the added advantage of being 
protected by a spun glass filter which 
makes the unit lint and dustproof. Al- 
though the unit remains suspended 
from the ceiling, out of the way, the 
filter is placed so that it can be easily 
removed and rapped out or vacuumed 
while in place. Replacement filters are 
available at low cost when necessary. 


Watson & Desmond, 21814 West 
Fourth Street, Charlotte 2, N. C., dis- 
tributes the humidifiers in the Carolinas 
and Virginia. 


Southern Representatives 
Appointed By Durant 


The Durant Mfg. Co. of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has appointed Herndon 
Machinery Co., Charlotte, N. C., to 
handle the sale of Productimeter count- 
ing and measuring machines in textile 
and general industrial fields in North 
and South Carolina. Marion E. Hern- 
don, Jr., owner and organizer of the 
Herndon Machinery Co., is a graduate 
of North Carolina State College, with 
a degree in textile manufacturing. He 
was formerly associated with the Cleve- 
land Cloth Mills at Shelby, N. C. 

Durant also announces the appoint- 
ment of the Comer Co., 308 Ivy Street, 
N. E., Atlanta 1, Ga., to handle the 
sale of its products in textile and in- 
dustrial fields in the state of Georgia. 
The Comer Co. is the sales and engi- 
neering division of the Comer Machin- 
ery Co., which has been supplying tex- 
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tile equipment to the trade since 1933, 
and its founder, Ben T. Comer, Sr., 
has been connected with the textile in- 
dustry since 1902. The division is com- 
posed of qualified sales engineers 
whose background. and_ experience 
make them particularly well fitted for 
consultation and recommendation on 
the application of Productimeters for 
pick, hank, yardage, revolution and 
stroke counting in textile plants. 


Industrial Fixture Line 
Weatherized By Sylvania 


With the introduction of its re- 
styled HF-100 fluorescent fixture, as 
illustrated, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., New York City, has announced 
the complete ‘‘weatherizing’’ of its in- 
dustrial fixture line by means of a rev- 
olutionary finish which makes the fix- 
tures highly resistant to rust, corrosion, 
pitting and crazing. Because weather- 
izing materially prolongs the life of 
fluorescent fixtures subject to deterior- 
ating influences such as the high hu- 
midity conditions in textile mills, lab- 
oratories and many other locations, it 
represents a significant advance in fix- 


_ ture development. 


Sylvania weatherizing is the result of 
special processing and Miracoating the 
plain steel fixture parts as well as bak- 
ing them by means of exact high tem- 
perature controls. In the processing of 
the tophousing and reflector, an elec- 
trolytic action insures complete cover- 
age of the treated parts and prevents 
rusting or oxidation of the steel, the 
firm claims. The treatment chemically 
roughens the metal to provide greater 
adhesive surfaces for the Miracoat 
which is a plastic finish compounded 
of the clearest, most durable thermo- 


_ Setting paint resins and the purest 


white pigments known. 

In addition to its protective quali- 
ties, the white miracoat finish on the 
reflector furnishes a reflection factor of 
not less than 86 per cent and a result- 
ing light efhiciency of 85 per cent. De- 
signed as a two-lamp, 40-watt fixture, 
the HF-100 is equipped with a pair of 
knockouts to provide for another lamp, 
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HEDDLE 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
THE SOUTH 


We cordially invite you 


THE 

SOUTH'S 
ONLY 

) MANUFACTURER 

«OF 

HEDDLES 


to visit our plant and see 
how our Heddles are 
manufactured. 


HEDDLE--. REED COMPANY 
of ATLANTA, Wansfacturcr 


PrP. O. Box 116, Station A Telephone RAymond 2136 


| 
HEDDLES COTTON LOOM 
FRAMES HARNESS 
FRAME PARTS 
MAIL EYE 
REEDS FOR ALL HARNESS 
WEAVES 
SELVAGES 
COMBS OF ALL 
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thus converting to a three-lamp HF- 
150 fixture, if desired. Streamlined and 
modern in appearance, the weatherized 
HF-100 can be installed individually 
or in continuous row, and is available 
for immediate delivery. 
Sindar Corp. Established . 
By Givaudan-Delawanna 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., of New 
York, announces the formation of Sin- 
dar Corp., a separate company that has 
been formed to take over the activities 
formerly carried out by the Industrial 
Products Division of Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc. Sindar Corp. will therefore 
be devoted to the manufacture, promo- 
tion and sale of industrial aromatics, 
antiseptics, germicides, mildewcides, 
preservatives, stabilizers, and other 
products for such industries as textile, 
rubber, paint, paper, plastics and print- 
ing inks. Sindar Corp. is located at 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City, and 


has branch offices in Chicago, Los An- . 


geles, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Seattle and Boston, and ts repre- 
sented in Canada by Stuart. Brothers, 
Ltd., of Montreal and Toronto. It will 
combine the benefits of the unequalled 
experience of the Givaudan organiza- 


tion in aromatics and related fields, 
with the advantages of concentrated 
and undivided attention in the promo- 
tion of its products and the develop- 
ment of new commodities in its line. 


Plexon Yarns Are Now 
Available On Cones 


te 
ree 


Plexon yarns, as shown, are now 
available on cones as well as on spools, 
according to Plexon, Inc., New York 
City. The new put-up is designed to 
alleviate time consuming change-over 
at mills accustomed to working with 
coned yarns. 


Probably one of the most 
valued advantages of RunRite 


Plastic Sheaves is their ability to lengthen the service life of 
costly harness straps. The surface of RunRites is hard and 


smooth . . . no abrasiveness whatsoever. 
bearings keep them running true. 


Special precision 
No dusting. Once 


RunRites are installed they need no further attention. 


RUNRITE 


Sheaves 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC. KNOXVILLE 2. TENN, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


WATSON & DESMOND CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
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HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennant Floor Edger 
For Textile Plants 


A two-motored portable edger with 
nose only 41% inches high, illustrated 
below, specially designed for sanding 
hard-to-reach floors under textile ma- 
chinery, along baseboards, etc., has 
been developed by G. H. Tennant Co., 
2530 North Second Street, Minneapo- 
lis 11, Minn. An exclusive feature is 
use of a conical cushion that accommo- 
dates standard seven-inch flat sanding 
discs. As the tapered cushion rotates, it 
concentrates pressure on the sandpaper 
in a short, effective arc with approxt- 
mately 85 per cent of the disc running 
free. This action, it is claimed, flexes 
and cools the sanding disc, helps keep 
the grits free of clogging dirt or sand- 
ing dust and allows faster cutting ac- 
tion. Sandpaper reportedly cuts more 
smoothly and lasts longer than on con- 
ventional edgers, comparative tests 
dicate. 


Almost 100 per cent dust control is 
provided by a powerful vacuum system 
which includes a separate fan motor 
(10,000 R.P.M.) and a sealed-to-floor 
dust shroud. Flexiblet skirt, resting on 
floor, encloses sanding disc and vacuum 
housing. The low-nose design of the 
edger makes it specially suitable for use 
in textile mills, under looms, spinning 
frames and wherever clean, neat sand- 
ing or finishing is required. Areas or- 
dinarily inaccessible to mechanical floor 
cleaning equipment can thus be reach- 
ed, eliminating dark, unsightly patches 
and allowing better standards of main- 
tenance, it is claimed. The Tennant 
edger is built of rugged aluminum al- 
loy, attractively polished, and comes 
equipped with built-in light, 25 feet 
of rubber covered extension cord, large 
smooth-rolling casters, instantly de- 
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tachable dust pipe and fabric bag. Dual 
motors are of universal type for 60- 
cycle AC or DC, and have separate 
switches. Standard flat sandpaper discs, 
seven inches in diameter, can be chang- 
ed in 20 seconds without use of tools. 
Descriptive literature is available. from 
the manufacturer. 


-~ 


Directory Of Commercial 
And College Laboratories 


A complete listing of commercial 
and university testing and research ped 
oratories throughout the country, t 
gether with indications of the type “ 
commodities tested, has been compiled 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 
Tis pamphlet is now available from 
the Government Printing Office as N. 


B. §. Miscellaneous Publication M187 
entitled Directory of Commercial and 
College Laboratories. As the principal 
agency of the Federal Government for 
research and testing in physics, math- 
ematics, chemistry, and engineering, 
the bureau makes tests and carries out 
investigations for other government 
organizations. However, it does not 
make tests for private individuals if 
other laboratories can do the work with 


the required accuracy. Since inquiries 


regarding such service are often receiv- 
ed, this classified list was assembled to 
inform interested persons of the loca- 
tion of other testing facilities. It is 
expected that the directory will also be 
of value to the large number of pur- 
chasers who are not equipped to make 
their own acceptance tests and have 


222 STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEWYORK. 
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therefore hesitated to buy on specifica- 
tions. Information is given concerning 
220 commercial laboratories, with 80 
branches or offices, and 189 college 
laboratories used for research and test- 
ing as well as instruction. Listings are ; 
arranged both geographically and al- 
phabetically to facilitate the ready loca- 
tion. of any laboratory. Miscellaneous 
Publication M187 may be obtained 
only from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C., at 30 
cents 


Viscosity For 


Nylon Sizing Solution 


Recently announced by Fischer & 
Porter Co. of Hatboro, Pa., is a new 
kind of Viscosimeter which is partic- 


Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or roll lengths. 


No stretch. No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efficient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 


screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with stepped 


splices, or in roll lengths. 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 


dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 


of tracking and uniformity 
of operation plus long 
life are desired. 
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ularly well adapted to control of the 
nylon sizing solutions used in dressing 
yarns. The instrument is reported to be 
as simple to read and install as a ther- 
mometer and to be of the instantaneous 
reading type. No tedious timing of the 
flow of samples through apertures is 
required. These instruments are avail- 
able for viscosity ranges of approxi- 
mately 80 to 130 SSU and control of 
size viscosity is said to be possible to 
within closer than 1 SSU. Low priced 
indicators, as well as more elaborate 
recorders or automatic controllers are 
thoroughly described in Bulletin 88-D. 
Address requests for this literature to 
Fischer & Porter Co., Department 1, 
Hatboro, Pa. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
Offers Book To Industry 


The South .Bend Lathe Works has 
just issued the 45th edition of its pop- 
ular book, How To Run A Lathe. A 
number of changes in text material and 
illustrations have been made since the 
previous edition was printed in 1944, 
This book contairis the latest informa- 
tion on the operation and care of metal 
working lathes. It covers such subjects 
as the operation of the lathe units, 
grinding cutter bits, making accurate 
measurements, plain turning, chuck 
work, taper turning, boring, drilling, 
reaming, tapping, cutting screw threads, 
reference tables, etc. 

Written clearly and concisely, it is 
widely used by machinists, and as a 
shop text in schools and apprentice 
training courses. This edition contains 
128 pages, 51 inches by eight inches, 
and over 365 illustrations. Postpaid 


copies are available with paper covers 
for 25c (U. S. coin) or with leather- 
ette covers for $1. Write to the South 
Bend Lathe Works, 376 East Madison 
Street, South Bend 22, Ind. 


Huge Gate Valve Rebuilt 
By Gaffney, S. C., Plant 


Reconditioning of a 24-inch gate 
valve, largest ever to be rebuilt in the 
United States outside of a navy yard or 


a valve manufacturing plant, recently 


was completed in Gaffney, S. C., by 
the National Valve & Fittings Service, 
for Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va.., 
J. H. Jobson, general manager of the 
Gaffney firm, is shown in the illustra- 
tion below examining the big valve. 


Data on the valve follows: weight 
of body, 1,780 pounds; weight of gate, 
480 pounds; height assembled, ten feet 
and four inches; requires 51 turns of a 


30-inch hand wheel to open fully from 
the closed position; and the 21-inch 
bronze rod for the stem weighed 821, 
pounds, from which 1214 pounds of 
metal was machined. Shortly after the 
refinished valve had been returned to 
Dan River Mills, company officials 
called Mr. Jobson to Danville for a 
conference and assigned additional 
work to his plant. 


Supervisors’ Policy Manual 
Outlined In A. M. A. Report 


Intended primarily as a handbook 
for those charged with the preparation 
of supervisors’ policy manuals, Re- 
search Report No. 11, How to Prepare 
and Maintain A Supervisors’ Manual, 
based on a survey of company practices, 
has been published by the American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. The 
report is paper bound, contains 71 
pages, and chief topics discussed are: 
a supervisors’ policy manual, an aid to 
top management; planning the man- 
ual; steps in preparing the manual: 
and manual distribution and mainte- 
nance. 


Rovolvator Co. Producing 
New Power Lift Truck 


Now coming off the assembly line at 
the North Bergen, N. J., plant of Ro- 
volvator Co., a pioneer manufacturer 
of portable elevators and other material 
handling equipment, is a new walk- 
along power lift truck which has been 
aptly christened the Go-Getter. The 
Go-Getter is streamlined and self-con- 
tained but with adjustments within 
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easy access, and amazingly powerful 
for its diminutive, handy size—27)\, 
inches between control handle and back 
of battery box, making it one of the 
shortest trucks of its type on the mar- 
ket. 


The Go-Getter has a modern single 
package hydraulic lift unit on which 
all adjustments can be made from the 
outside, the company claims.. To sim- 
plify maintenance or repairs, the hy- 
draulic or power unit can be quickly 
and easily removed from the body. 
The platform truck comes in 4,000 and 
6,000-pound capacities. Heights seven, 
nine or 11 inches. Lengths 36, 48, 54, 
60 and 72 inches and over with 26]//,- 
inch width. The platform will raise a 
full four inches. Six-inch height avail- 


able under certain conditions. An un- 


der-clearance of 31/ inches avoids 
hanging on ramps or aprons. The Go- 
Getter operates on a six-cell 13-plate 
battery which gives normal eight-hour 
operation. Front wheels are 12 x 31/,- 
inch dual wheels with demountable 
rubber tires. On the platform trucks 
the rear wheels have the same diameter 
as the lowered platform height. All 
wheels have moulded rubber treads. 
The truck delivers complete with lock- 
able control and horn at a popular 
price. 


Functions Of Controller 
Are Outlined In Report 


The problems arising from the eco- 
nomic developments of the last few 
years, and the increasing extent to 
which governmental control has affect 
ed business, have had a marked influ- 
ence on the functions of the controller 
in the average business organization. 
This fact was revealed by a survey of a 
representative group of more than 50 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. Conducted by the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., in co-operation 
with the Controller’s Institute of Amer- 
ica, the survey reflected the increasing 
responsibility and importance of the 
controller. 


In order to furnish executives of 
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Metropolitan group insured companies 
with detailed information on the pres- 
ent-day concept and scope of the con- 
troller’s position, findings of the sur- 
vey have been published in the form of 
a report entitled Functions of the Con- 
troller. Among the subjects covered by 
the report are: recent changes in the 
controlle:’s functions; the controller's 
place in the administrative organiza- 
tion; the controller's relationships with 
other company executives, government 
agencies and public accountants; gen- 
eral functions of the controller, and 
the specific duties he performs. Copies 
of the report are available to executives 
who request them on their business sta- 
tionery. Address: Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 


— — 


Offers 
Interior Lighting Booklet 


To help architects, electrical contrac- 
tors and lighting engineers achieve 
both comfortable seeing conditions and 
modern lighting effects, a booklet de- 
scribing the new recessed Troffer Lumi- 


naires has been prepared by the West- 


inghouse Electric Corp. lighting divi- 
sion, Pointing out the ease of installing 
and maintaining proper illumination 
by use of the versatile troffers, this 12- 
page booklet includes photographs, 
sketches, schematic diagrams, illumina- 
tion design data and suggested layouts 
for various conditions. Copies of the 
booklet (B-3959) may be obtained 
from the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
P.O. Box 868, 30, Pa. 


Hyprez Polish, 
Refinish Thread Guides 


Hyprez Diamond Compounds are 
now being used in the polishing and 
refinishing of thread guides, machine 
parts, bearings, etc., in the textile in- 
dustry. On stainless steel, steel, sap- 
phire, tungsten-carbide, ceramics and 
other hard materials, the Hyprez meth- 
od permits effective and reliable finish- 
ing of such parts in production, as well 
as simple and quick repolishing in 
maintenance, A higher polish that re- 
sults in better performance and longer- 
wearing life is claimed for this method. 
The abrasive content of Hyprez consists 
exclusively of clean virgin, accurately 
graded diamond powders uniformly 


A Better General Purpose Truck 


SUNRAY _ ARE LIGHT AND DURABLE 


FOR TEXTILE MILL USE 


One of a com- 
plete line of 
trucks which we 
manufacture for 
every type of 
materials hand- 
ling. 


STEEL @ FIBRE 
ALUMINUM e MONEL 
STAINLESS 


W rite. for Quotations 
and Full Details 


distributed and permanently suspended 
in a patented stable compound of iden- 
tifying integral color. 


Sealed in dustproof glass cartridges, 
the compound is loaded in the Hyprez 
applicator gun (illustrated above), 
which is especially designed for econ- 
omy and ease of operation even in the 
hands of the inexperienced. It is equip- 
ped with a standard nozzle that ex- 
trudes exactly metered amounts, or 
with a reduction needle which dis- 
penses the compound in_ pin-point 
quantities for fine work. The equip- 
ment and method of application elim- 
inate guesswork, waste and loss of 
time, the company claims. Hyprez Dia- 
mond Compounds are available from 
Hyprez Division, Engis Equipment Co., 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Ill. 


New Electronic Instrument 
Analyzes Cotton Fibers 


A new electronic instrument which 
eliminates guess work in determining 
length and uniformity of cotton fibers 
is announced by the Fulton Sylphon 
Division of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 


trols Co.. Knoxville, Tenn. 


This new instrument, termed the 
Fibrograph (see illustration), employs 
light-sensitive photo tubes for scanning 
samples of parallel cotton fibers, and 
simultaneously traces a length-frequen- 
cy curve. The geometrical properties of 
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he resulting curve, in contrast to the 
‘allibility of human eyes and judgment, 
make it possible to readily and quickly 
determine various average length in- 
tervals, variance and co-efficient of va- 
riation. 

The operating current of the Fibro- 
graph is 110-120-volt, 60-cycle A. C.; 
also supplied on order and at extra 
cost for other operating currents; wat- 
tage, 40; dimensions, 12 inches by 14 
inches by 21 inches; finish, black crys- 
talline lacquer; Fibrogram card size, 
three inches by five inches; accessories 
supplied, four fiber. combs, one fibro- 
scale, one bottle ink, 100 Fibrogram 
cards, one fiber brush, one eight-foot 
extension cord; shipping weight, 80 
pounds. Further information will be 
furnished free upon request to Dept. 
FP, Fulton Sylphon Division, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Hercules Booklet Presents 
Applications For Clorafin 


Information on many new applica- 
tions for Clorafin, Hercules Powder 
Co.’s chlorinated paraffin, is included 
in a new booklet which also covers re- 
vised information on the use of Clora- 


fin in flame-proof and weather-proof 


textile coatings. Considerable interest 
has been evidenced in the use of Clora- 
fin 42 as a low cost plasticizer in pig- 
mented vinyl coatings for cloth and 
metal and as a plasticizer for vinyl 
plastics. The new booklet includes the 
results of tests of vinyl coatings and 
vinyl plastics containing Clorafin. 
Other new applications for Clorafin 
mentioned in the new booklet include 
the use of Clorafin 70 as a moisture- 
proof coating for plywood and the use 
of Clorafin in combination with Par- 
lon, Hercules chlorinated rubber, in 
chemical-resistant finishes for metal. 
Clorafin 70 appears to be an effective 
barrier against moisture vapor trans- 
— mission through plywood panels. Also 
m@ discussed in the book are the general 
= properties of the various types of 


. 4 Clorafins. An appendix to the booklet 


lists all trade names mentioned in the 
text and includes the chemical identity 
™ of these trade names, together with 
their owners. 


4 New Shuttle Developed 
For High-Speed Looms 


&§ The Southern Shuttles Division of 
3 steel Heddle Mfg. Co., with main 
plant at Greenville, C., announces 
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Gives Faster, More Efficient 
Loom Production at Lower Cost 


Production efficiency hits a new high 

with this new, accurate jack strap. 
The patented combination permits 
absolute accuracy in adjustments 
down to 1/64—and then protects 
that adjustment against vibration 


with an iron grip. 


Put this efficiency expert to work 
for you today. You will save time, 
money, labor. Thoroughly tested & 
approved by leading mills. Write, 
wire or phone for further details. 


W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. = MAYWOOD, N. J. 
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the development of a shuttle for mod- 
ern high-speed looms which, it is 
claimed, “‘will'take everything the loom 
will give.” The shuttle has a body of 
tempered dogwood with tip inserted 
into the wood by a new method which 
insures permanency, and a one-piece 
eye which is said to feed and take fas- 
ter delivery of yarn. 


The side thread guide, made of a 
special steel, is stamped carefully to 
size and shape, and scientifically car- 
bonized and heat-treated. In the illus- 
tration above are shown a shuttle for 
the Draper X-L loom (left), and a 
shuttle for the Draper X-2 (right). 


New Unit System Combines 
Heating With Humidifying 
A new unit system that combines 
heating with humidifying in one ma- 
chine is being made by Air-Perme-Ator 


Mfg. Co. In cold weather the air is. 


both heated and humidified inside the 
machine, which can be placed any- 
where, even on a platform, thus con- 
serving floor space, the company 
claims. 


Coils for heating are installed inside 
the regular Air-Perme-Ator unit, illus- 
trated above, and steam is automatically 
turned on or off by thermostatic con- 
trol. Either heat or humidification is 
given independently, or both will be 
given at the same time. No heat is lost, 
as in ordinary wall pipe heating sys- 
tems. Fuel savings of up to 50 per cent 
over old methods are obtained, the 
company states. There is no condensa- 
tion of moisture on machinery or stock, 
as with spray humidifying systems, 
since the Air-Perme-Ator releases no 
free moisture into the air. 


Du Pont Now Offering 
New PMA Textile Size 


The Du Pont Co. announced recent- 
ly that polymethacrylic acid (PMA) 
textile size is now available. It is par- 
ticularly suited for slasher sizing raw 
nylon continuous filament warps. Prom- 
ising results were achieved using PMA 
for slasher sizing and weaving in tests 
made in several mills and at the New- 
port, Del., weaving laboratory of Du 
Pont’s nylon division, during recent 
months. More than 200 nylon warps 
were slashed and woven in the com- 
pany’s laboratory, and considerable 
yardage was processed in the various 
mills where commercial use was initi- 
ated with the limited amount of poly- 
methacrylic acid (PMA) then avail- 
able. 

The experimental and commercial 
trials have proven successful in slash- 
ing warps of many constructions and 
weaves, according to the nylon tech- 
nical service bulletin on PMA textile 
size just issued by the company. Excel- 
lent results were obtained in satins, 
twills and lenos, and marked improve- 
ments were noted on taffetas. PMA is 
readily water soluble, easy to apply and 
is easily removed in scouring, the bul- 
letin states. Its performance has been 
the most satisfactory of the many can- 
didate sizes evaluated by nylon tech- 
nical service, the company said. 

Since PMA has excellent adhesion 
to raw nylon, loom shedding, the flak- 
ing or powdering of the size, is practi- 
cally eliminated when PMA is applied 
to the warp uniformly and in proper 
amounts. PMA sized warps generally 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
ADHESIVES 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


All Purpose Textile Cleaner and degreaser. 


Non-inflammable, Non-toxic, will not injure 


the skin. 


other hazardous solvents. Will Remove oil 


spots from any fabric which water will not 


harm. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING - - > NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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xhibit a satisfactory break at the split 
ods. With normal pick-up of size and 
sroper drying on the cans, the split 
should occur well before the warp 
reaches the first bar. For scouring, con- 
ventional hot water, soap, and alkaline 
scours have been found satisfactory in 
removing PMA from woven fabrics. 
Yarn which has been tinted may re- 
quire special scouring procedure. Com- 
menting upon availability of the prod- 
uct, the ammonia department, which 
produces PMA, said that though the 


present rate of output is on a limited 


commercial basis, capacity should be 
adequate for current anticipated needs. 
Packaged as a dry powder, PMA size 
is available in 50 and 100-pound, net, 
containers. 


Glyco Products Issues 
New Edition Of Manual 


Publication of a new edition of 
Chemicals By Glyco, a 92-page manual 
listing and describing the many organic 
chemical compounds manufactured by 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., has been an- 
nounced. The chemical firm, which has 
plants in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Na- 
trium, W. Va., manufactures an ex- 
tensive line of chemical products for a 
wide variety of industrial uses. Besides 


listing and describing the complete line 


of Glyco chemicals, the new edition 
gives formulae for basic uses of the 
chemicals. Copies of the new manual 
may be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany’s main office at 26 Court Street. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


New Multo-Cord Belts 
Offered By Richmond Co. 


A new type belt which eliminates 
practically all of the annoying and 
costly stretch usually found in even the 
best standard leather belting, called the 


Multo-Cord belt, is being manufactur- 
ed by the Richmond Belting Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Stretch is almost completely elimi- 
nated, the company claims, by virtue of 
pre-stretched and specially treated cot- 
ton cables which are embedded in the 
lower ply of a two-ply belt, as illustrat- 
ed above. These run the length of the 
belt and are laid approximately one- 


quarter of an inch apart. Each cable 


consists of 40 strands of long staple 
Egyptian cotton which are woven into 
five cords of eight strands each. The 
manufacturer claims longer life for 
this belt, as well as almost complete 
absence of stretch: Endless check straps 
are also made of this same construc- 
tion. Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 
Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C., has 
been appointed Southern representative 
for Multo-Cord belts. 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Phone 5678 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375 
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RAYCO. 


Telephone... 


Cincinnati - Cherry 7830 
Franklin, Ohio - 79 
Atlanta - Cypress 1631 
Charlotte - 41626 
Covington, Tenn. - 702 


# Greensboro - 6192 


Memphis - 375588 

New York - Rector 2-0935 
Chicago - Whitehall 1334 
Detroit - Randolph 2992 
Dallas - Central 6415 


Call the Railway Supply plant 
or sales office nearest you for 
full information and price 
quotations. Whether you are a 
producer or a user of Rayco 
Cotton and synthetic waste or 
linters, our eleven contact 
points assure you of quick, 


convenient action. Feel free to 
call upon us at any time—our 


fiber experts and four govern- 
ment licensed graders are 
always at your disposal. 


& MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Mar- 
keting and Processing Cotton 
and Synthetic Fibers 


Plants and Sales Offices: 


Cincinnati, Ohio @ Franklin, Ohio @ 
Atlanta, Ga.@ Charlotte, N. C.e Cov- 
ington, Tenn. @ Greensboro, N. C.¢@ 
Memphis, Tenn. @ New York, N. Y.@ 
Chicago, Ill. @ Detroit, Mich. 


FOR COTTON 
LINTERS 


WASTE 


FIBER SERVIC 


‘As near as your 
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The RAILWAY SUPPLY 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Advantages 
You get ® Precision-gauged 


for thickness, width, 
in length 


Finest bark-tanned 
Using er chrome leather 


KENTEX 


e Custom-built to 


Aprons! fit your exact 


requirements 


That spinning room overseers welcomed a better- 
fitting apron is shown by the ever increasing sale 
of KENTEX precision-built aprons, since their 


introduction into a highly competitive field nine 
years ago. 


Kentex Aprons made to KENTEX 


any specifications, on 
short notice. Write -for APRON 
free samples and prices. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Saco-Lowell’s Newest Vice-President 


Walter W. Gayle, pictured 
at left, long has been a lead- 
er among the textile ma- 
chinery agents in the South. 
The recent announcement 
that he has been promoted 
by Saco-Lowell Shops to the 
position of vice-president 
and director of sales and 
service in Southern states 
was received with much 
pleasure by his many friends 
among Southern textile man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. Gayle was born at 
Montgomery, Ala., in 1890. 
He was graduated with an 
M. E. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and took a course in cotton classing at 
Auburn. Later he attended the Philadelphia Textile School 
and graduated with a B. S. degree. He then worked in 
mills at Tallassee, Ala., Shawmut, Ala., and the Stark Mill 
at Manchester, N. H. 

On Oct. 2, 1917, he entered the employment of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops as manager of its office at Greenville, S. C., 
and remained there until 1924 when he transferred to 
Atlanta, Ga., as manager of that office. Upon the death in 
1926 of Roger W. Davis, Southern agent for the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Mr. Gayle was moved to Charlotte and pro- 
moted to his position and has held it since that time. | 

He has two children, a son and a daughter. His son re- 
cently graduated at the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College. 


Report Lists Cotton Variety Test Results 


The Department of Agriculture, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Cotton Branch, recently issued to the 
industry its Supplement No. 1 to the report issued in No- 
vember, 1947, giving fiber and spinning test results for 
some pure varieties grown by selected cotton improvement 
groups. Results given in the supplemental report represent 


| those obtained in tests of mid-season or second picking cot- 


ton from the same areas as shown in the report issued 
in November, 1947. The conditions. with respect to selec- 
tion of areas and purity of varieties are also the same as 
those described in the earlier report. An effort was made, 
the department reports, to space the collection of these sec- 
ond lots so that they would be representative of the grade 
and staple length produced in each instance, in the speci- 
fied areas during the mid-season. The grades or staple 
lengths of cotton produced during the second period are 
occasionally the same as those for the early-picked cotton, 
as a result of the unusually favorable weather conditions 
which prevailed in some areas. Other fiber properties, how- 
ever, are different because of the time of maturing of the 
fiber and other factors. 


Hearing On Long Staple Quota Set Feb. 17 


Some definite action concerning the current mill shortages 
of long-staple cotton may ensue Feb. 17 when the U. §. 
Tariff Commission will hold a supplemental investigation 
and hearing, open to all interested persons, to determine 
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whether the circumstances requiring the import quotas on 
cotton having a staple of 11 inches or more in length con- 
tinue to exist, or whether changed circumstances require the 
modification of the quotas for the present quota year or for 
future quota years. The public meeting is to be held in the 
Hearing Room of the commission at Eighth and E Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., beginning at 10 a. m., Feb. 17. 
Industry leaders for some months have been urging the 
government to modify the present quota on long-staple 
imports, which, they claimed, was working to the disadvan- 
tage of American mills and causing hardship. 

Quotas on imports of cotton having a staple of 11 inches 
or more jn length were originally made effective on Sept. 
20, 1939, by presidential proclamation. The President later 
suspended the application of the proclaimed quotas to cot- 
ton having a staple of 144 inches or more in length, so that 
since Dec. 19, 1940, the quotas on long-staple cotton have 
applied only to cotton having a staple of 114 inches or more 
but less than 144 inches in length. On June 9, 1947, the 
President proclaimed a supplemental import quota for the 
quota year ending Sept. 19, 1947, permitting the entry, dur- 
ing that quota year only, of an additional quantity of cotton 
having a staple of 14% inches or more. 

Exports of Egyptian cotton from Sept. 3, 1947—begin- 

ning of the cotton season—to Jan. 1, totaled 348,347 bales 
or 2,543,641 kantars compared to 274, 087 bales and 1,996,- 
902 kantars for the corresponding period of last year. The 
kantar is an Egyptian weight measure equivalent to 100 
pounds. Though foreign demand for Egyptian long staple 
cotton is high, market prices at the Minet el Bassal exchange 
in Alexandria, Egypt, have dropped lately, owing to gov- 
ernment-owned stock selling. Biggest demand is for the 
Karnak, long 


Wool Being Made 


A total of 4,500,000 yards of serge cloth is being pur- 
chased for U. S. Army use by the New York Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office, 111 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y., 
according to an announcement by Col. L. O. Grice, com- 
manding officer. The procurement will be made, said 
Colonel Grice, on an advertised bid basis. Formal invita- 
tions were forwarded Jan. 13. 

Invitations called for: cloth, wool, serge, 18-ounce, OD- 
33, 56-inch, 4,500,000 linear yards; amd/or cloth, wool, 
serge, 18-ounce, OD-33, 56-inch, 4,500,000 linear yards 
(with the government to have the right to change over to 
Blue-84 at any time during the life of the contract, except 
for dyed stock and material in process) and/or cloth, wool, 
serge, 18-ounce, Blue-84, 56-inch, 4,500,000 linear yards. 
Bids will be opened at 1 p. m., EST, Feb. 12, stated 
Colonel Grice. Deliveries will extend into January, 1949. 


Three hundred and forty miles of bleached cotton sheets 
enough to stretch end to end from Washington, D. C., 
to Cleveland, Ohio—will be purchased by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for its hospitals and homes throughout the 
country, according to A. J. Harrison, chief of V. A.’s pro- 
Curement division. The sheets, 200,000 in number, are to 
be 72 inches. wide and at least 108. inches long. If sheets 
72 inches in width are not available, V..A. will. consider 
those 63 inches wide. Requirements also call for a one- 
inch hem at one end and a three-inch hem at the other. The 
sheets were to be purchased through sealed competitive bids, 


Bidding deadline was Jan. 13. 
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of CARTER TRAVELERS 


The jewel-like finish of CARTER 
TRAVELERS is far more than mere 
dressing up. It is the result of a scien- 
tically developed process that pro- 
duces a smooth, hard surface with 
the highest possible resistance to 


frictional wear. 


This superior finish is one impor- 


tant reason why CARTER TRAVELERS 


last longer, wear less on expensive 


rings. It’s a reason why you will get 
long, trouble-free performance and 
strong, uniform yarns when you spe- 


cify CARTER TRAVELERS. 


CARTER TRAVELER 


DIVISION OF 
A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


| REPRESENTATIVES 

| C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StreeT, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
| R. D HUGHES SALES CO, 1812 Sour Main Srreer, DALLAS, TEXAS 
| HUGH WILLIAMS & CO , 47 Cotporne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


From 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 
method of electric 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 


sizes to mill speci- 


fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 
three-inch. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, WN. C. 


Survey Shows Feminine Preference For Cotton 


Federal researchers, after questioning a selected sample 
of 1,782 women said to represent all 45,100,000 American 
homemakers between the ages of 18 and 65, reveals that a 
majority of the women favor cotton over rayon in respect 
to longer wearing qualities, ease of laundering, and in be- 
ing less likely to pull and fray at the seams. The Agri- 
culture Department's Bureau of Agricultural Economics con- 
ducted the survey primarily to learn consumer preferences 
for selected textile products. It was specifically addressed 
to the problem of the competitive position of cotton and 
other fibers in specific end-use markets. In comparing home- 
makers’ opinions on cotton versus rayon in women’s ready- 
made clothing, the government researchers said: “Women 
favor cotton also in saying that cotton looks nicer than rayon 
after washing, but a considerable number think there is no 
difference between the two fibers in this respect; as to feel- 
ing good next to the skin, apparently more than twice as 
many women prefer rayon as cotton. In regard to cool- 
ness for summer wear and tendency to wrinkle, there is 
little difference in the expressed opinons about cotton and 
rayon.” The following table records results of the poll on 
some of the questions mentioned above: 

COMPARISON OF OPINIONS ON COTTON AND RAYON FOR CERTAIN 
SELECTED QUALITIES IN WOMEN’S READY-MADE 
CLOTHING IN GENERAL 


Quantities Mentioned Cotton Rayon 
Desirable Qualities Per Cent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
Wears longer . 11 9 
Easier to wash and iron... ee 21 13 Q 
Looks nicer after washing. ..... 45 28 9 
Cooler for summer wear....... 44 45 13 8 
Feels better next to spin....... 247 LO 
Undesirable Qualities 
More likely to wrinkle........ 40 35 16 Y 
More likely to pull or fray at 
scams . 2 89 2 7 


Jap Cotton Exports For November Listed 

Japanese cotton fabric exports during November, 1947, 
totaled 42,096,129 linear yards of new production and 
1,824,771 linear yards from the Japanese textile stock-pile, 
according to a recent report of the economic and scientific 
section of §. C. A. P. The U. S. Commercial Co., which 
handles sales of Japanese cotton goods under a contract with 
the Department of the Army, has contracted to deliver to 
31 countries a total of 522,879,388 linear yards of cotton 
fabrics from new production, of which 321,032,559 linear 


yards had been shipped through November. November ex- 


ports brought the total of stock-pile fabric shipments to 
about 57,233,845 linear yards. Combined value of ship- 
ments of both new production and stock-pile fabrics since 
the beginning of the U. S. C. C. sales program had reached 
about $88,359,683 through November. Including the sales 
of 26,682,000 pounds of cotton yarn and 500,000 dozen 
singlets, as well as the fabrics, value of all shipments in the 
U. $. C. C. cotton textile sales program through November 
is approximately $109,929,593. Largest quantity of new 
production fabrics shipped during November to a single 
area was 23,544,237 linear yards exported to the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 


W.A. A. Disposes Of Surplus Textile Items 


War Assets Administration announced last month that it 
is virtually out of business in the disposal of surplus cotton 


duck and tent twill. An original inventory of approximate- 
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ly 100 million yards of the fabric was reduced during 1946 
o about 14 million yards, consisting principally of the less 
lesirable widths, weights and finishes. The 14 million 
yards was offered during 1947 in a national sales program 
(A-19-1021). Since subsequent orders have exhausted this 
supply except for isolated residual small lots, the national 
program has been cancelled in its entirety. Remaining 
small lots will be disposed of by the individual regional 
offices, W. A. A, said, and there will be no more national 
offerings of the goods. The New York, St. Louis and Los 
Angeles regional offices, which were the sole sales outlets 
under the National Program A-19-1021, will no longer op- 
erate in this capacity and future sales activity will be han- 
dled by the particular region in which materials are located. 


Slight Drop In Goods Dyed And Finished 


The National Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics 
reports a decline of one per cent in the amount of goods 
dyed and finished during the first 47 weeks of 1947. Black 
and white were the only categories showing a gain over the 

1946 period, registering increases in yardage of 44 and ten 
per cent, respectively. Colored goods processed showed a 
12 per cent decline while prints dropped five per cent. A 
compilation of new concerns in the dyeing, printing and 
finishing industry, through the first week of December, 
noted 25 such establishments with 16 of them being located 
in New Jersey. 


Chemical Output In 1948 May Set New High 


Given reasonable world stability, chemical production in 
the United States during 1948 may well surpass the record 
high of last year according to Charles S$. Munson, president 
of the Manufacturing Chemists Association, in a report to 
the American Chemical Society. Chemicals for textile proc- 
essing were named among many new products cited 
important 1947 developments by Mr. Munson. He pointed 
out that although no official figures for 1947 are available 
as yet, the Krug report on national resources and foreign aid 
estimated production of chemicals and related products for 
the year at $7,514,500,000, as compared with $7,440,100,- 
000 for 1946. 

In his report Mr. Munson discussed the possible effect of 
the Marshall Plan on the chemical industry, remarking that 
government requirements would be considerably lighter in 
this field than in some other industries, since many of the 
chemical products needed by European countries, such as 
alkalies, are also in high demand here and no surplus ts 
be available for export. Tariff reductions effective Jan. 
under the Geneva trade pact will effect the chemical cwly 
try through the direct importation of chemicals and finished 
products which require chemicals in manufacture, he re- 
ported. ‘The immediate effects of the new reductions may 
not be great,’ he continued, “but as European producers 
increasingly enter the export markets, exports to the United 


States may ultimately become an important factor in our 
domestic markets.” 


A new microscopy technique, microscopy in color without 
the use of light filters or dyes, has been developed by Ger- 
main C. Crossman, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. scientist, 
and the new technique is expected to increase use of the 
microscope in testing textiles for fiber identification. 
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Complete 


finishing picture 
with 


“Virginia” liquid Sulfur Dioxide (99.98-+% pure) 


is an outstanding antichlor in the finishing of cotton 
goods. It is easy to store, to handle, and to use. Our 
development of a practical, semi-automatic method 
in 


the sour box has resulted in widespread adoption of 


for regulating concentrations of ‘Virginia 


this versatile chemical. Shipped in 150-pound cyl- 
inders. We shall be glad to send you a complete 


description of the ‘‘Virginia’’ Method. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, West Norfolk, Virginia. 
Established 1898. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE + SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 
PES 
YEON, 


WEST NORFOLK + NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ DETROIT 
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View of the Cl-41 
Eye, regular wind, 
showing the thread 
holding hook 


Ci-41X Eye, 
reverse wind 


The new Cl-41 shuttle eye, 
with the inner hook and the 
outside lock, marks another 
outstanding Watson-Williams 
shuttle improvement. Already a 
score of cotton mills are 
acknowledging the quick thread- 
ing qualities of this new eye, and 
the surety with which the outside lock 
keeps the thread constantly in 

place. Ask your Watson-Williams 
representative to show you 
the new CI-41 eye. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Bidg., 
N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur J. 
Bahan, P.O. Box 245, La Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 


Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., 


Greensboro, 


2, Mass. 
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- same as in October. 


Pyroxylin Coated Fabric Shipments Drop 


Pyroxylin spread in November totaled 4.6 million pounds, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. This total was three per cent less than the amount 
spread in October, 1947, and was 37 per cent below Novem- 
ber, 1946. 


November shipments of 5.2 million linear yards of fabric ° 


materials were seven per cent below shipments in October, 
and were 44 per cent below November, 1946. Shipments of 
2.3 million yards of pyroxylin coated light cotton fabrics 
were eight per cent above October. Shipments of 1.6 mil- 
lion yards of pyroxylin coated heavy cotton fabrics were 23 
per cent less than October shipments of 2.1 million yards. 
Shipments of custom coating remained approximately the 

The 7.1 million yards of unfilled orders for, fabric mate- 
rial remained approximately the same as orders on hand at 
the end of October, but was 42 per cent less than the un- 
filled orders at the end of November, 1946. Orders on hand 
of 2.9 million yards for light cotton fabrics were 19 per 
cent less than October unfilled orders of 3.6 million yards. 

This decrease was offset by an increase of 137 per cent in 
the 1.2 million yards of unfilled orders for custom coating 
over the 510 thousand yards in October. 


Shrinkage Control Ups Use Of Fast Dyes 


Successful demonstrations by fabric manufacturers and 
skillful finishers alike, showing that rayons can be made 
fully washable, are hastening developments in all phases of 
fabric finishing, according to Leonard Shapiro, textile re- 
search director of Alrose Chemical Co. of Providence, R. I. 
This success in perfecting dyes fast to light and to washing 
has stimulated development of improved finishing methods 


by accentuating inadequacies, especially in the field of di- 


mensional stability, he adds. 

“Two of the most important attributes of ‘fully washable’ 
textile tabrics are still color fastness and dimensional sta- 
bilization,”” he says, ‘and the two must go hand in hand. 
Thus, as soon as one is improved, there is an immediate de- 
mand for corresponding improvement in the other.” He 
cites particularly the strides made in the past year in im- 
proving rayon shrinkage control methods through use of 
two new techniques based on caustic soda and aldehyde 
treatments (Definized and Definized G processes). These 
techniques, Mr. Shapiro feels, will do much to stimulate 
consumer and manufacturer demand for permanent dyes 
and finishes. 

Use of napthol, sulfur and vat dyestuffs should continue 
to increase though direct dyes and water soluble finishes 
are still in common use because of the widespread accept- 
ance of the idea that rayons should be dry cleaned, the direc- 
tor continued. He believes, however, that this feeling will 
be gradually dissipated. Mr. Shapiro reminds that other 
finishes imparting special effects will also feel the stimulus 
of this cycle of progress, though less attention has been paid 
them in the past because their durability was not a major 
factor in determining upon the wearing qualities of a gar- 
ment or piece of upholstery. 


A public spinning school was founded at Jamestown, Va., 
in the 17th Century—an early forerunner of modern textile 
schools to which the cotton mills industry contributes mil- 
lions of dollars for research and education. 
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Describe Methods For Standardizing Pastes 


Procedures used for standardizing vat dye Suprafix pastes 
and powders ‘‘fine’ at the I. G. Farbenindustrie Hoechst 
plant in Germany are described in a report now on sale by 
the Ofhce of Technical. Services, Department of Commerce. 
The Suprafix pastes were developed as a line of vat dyestuffs 
for printing. The report was prepared by O. T. S. investi- 
gators J. G. Kern, B. M. Helfaer and I. T. Thornton. Two 
related reports by the same authors are also available from 
©. 7.5. 

The value of the pastes and powders results from special 
procedures used in conditioning the crude color, the report 
states. Crude color filter press cake or vacuum filter cake is 
used directly in the paste standardization process providing 
the physical properties of the material are satisfactory. If 
the crude product is too coarse, it is put through an acid 
pasting process before delivery to the standardization de- 
partment. The acid pasting process involves the solution of 
one part of crude dry vat dyestuff in 60 parts of concentrated 
sulfuric acid followed by drowning in water or water and 
ice. If the moisture of crude press cake which is to be 
standardized as color paste is too high, it is evaporated to 
the desired strength in a concentrating tank in the standardi- 
zation plant. Crude color paste, pre-concentrated if meces- 
sary, is given an initial mixing to insure uniformity of the 
batch and is then tested to determine what subsequent proc- 
essing is required. Coarse or lumpy patches are wet ground. 
The uniform slurry of crude color is then standardized by 
thorough mixing with necessary dispersing agents and other 
additive chemicals. When a test shows that it conforms to 
type specifications it is fine screened for delivery as type 
paste, or else spray dried at low temperature in preparation 
for grinding, mixing, and delivery as powders ‘‘fine.” De- 
tails of the plant installation at Hoechst, the standardization 
of Suprafix pastes, dry grinding and mixing of vat dye pow- 
ders ‘‘fine,”” and specifications and methods for testing the 
pastes and powders are described in the report. Flow charts 
are included. The appendix contains a description of the 
equipment used for the standardization process and gives 
the chemical composition of 23 Suprafix pastes and 14 stand- 
ardized vat dye powders ‘‘fine.”’ The appendix also describes 
in detail the standard methods of testing the pastes and 
powders. Mimeographed copies of the 31-page (PB-78276; 
Methods of Standardization of Vat Dye Suprafix Pastes and 
Powders “Fine,” Hoechst) sel] for $1. 

In a second report the authors describe the product for- 
mulas and standardization methods for vat dye powders 
“fine” and Celanese dyestuffs at the I. G. Farben Ludwig- 
shafen plant. The methods used at Ludwigshafen are dif- 
ferent from and alternative to those used at Hoechst, the 
report states. At Ludwigshafen, crude color press cake is 
used directly in the standardization process for powders 
nine and Celanese dyestuffs. In processing anthraquinone 
derivatives, the crude product is acid-pasted in the conven- 
tional manner (if it does not have satisfactory physical prop- 
erties) before it is delivered to the standardization depart- 
ment. Two alternative standardization procedures are used. 
The first is applied to products that are difficult to disperse 
and involve no fire hazard. With this type, the dye press 
cake is mixed with dispersing agents and drum dried to a 
moisture content of. ten per cent. The product from the 
drum dryer is charged to a doughmixer in which it is thor- 
oughly kneaded with water to give a stiff paste containing 
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on LOOM 
LUBRICATION 


In a nutshell. the ideal loom lubricant must be drip- 


less, throw-proof and must lubricate effectively until 
entirely used up. Possessing all these qualities, 
NON-FLUID OIL is the ideal loom lubricant . 

preventing “oil spot” loss, and “cam spatters,” while 
effecting substantial time and lubricant savings, as 
the usual intervals between oilings can be stretched 
from 3 to 5 times. Send for Bulletin T20 and your 


free testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue New York 17. N. Y. 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville, S. C.-—Atlanta, Ga.—Provi- 
dence, R. !.—Detroit, Mich.—Chicago, Itlil.—St. Louis, Mo. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 


lubricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


7 
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“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


SAXL TENSION METER 


Accurately and Quickly 
MEASURES TENSION 
of Running Yarns 


Quick Trigger Insertion 
No-Break Yarn Rollers 


Damped Pointer 


Ideal for warpinc 
SLASHING 
DOUBLING 
THROWING 
QUILLING 
BEAMING 
MEASURING SHUTTLE 

TENSION 


Representative 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, N. C. 


25 per cent water. This paste is run over a five-roll machine 
which delivers a thin sheet of color that is run directly to a 
traveling screen dryer for complete removal of water. The 
dry flake so obtained is ground and mixed with added reduc- 
tion materials sufficient to deliver type strength dyestuff. 

The second procedure is applied to products that cannot 
be ground with safety in a dry state because of the fire 
hazard, and also to products which disperse readily and do 
not require the elaborate processing of the first method. The 
press cake is charged into a mixing tank in which it is mixed 
with dispersing agents and then circulated for one to two 
hours through a coarse screen and a wet grinding mill until 
a test shows that satisfactory dispersion characteristics have 
been obtained. The slurry is then spray-dried, resulting in 
a fine powder which is tested for strength and put in a 
mixer. The required amount of reduction material ground 
with a small amount of dyestuff is added to the mix. Type 
strength material thus obtained is delivered from the mixer 
to sales containers. The report describes the Ludwigshafen 
plant, methods of testing the powders and dyestuffs, and 
specifications used. The appendix tabulates the specifica- 
tions according to type and dyestuff content. It also includes 
flow sheets for the standardization of the powders and dyes. 
Mimeographed copies of the 45-page report (PB-78269, 
Methods of Standardization of Vat Dye Powders Fine” and 
Celanese Dyes, Ludwigshafen) sell for $1.25. 

A third report (PB-77678, Screening Device for Slurries 
of Organic Chemicals) describes the operating characteris- 
tics and design detail of a novel screening device used at 
the I. G. Farben Leverkusen plant to screen grit and coarse 
particles from slurries of organic chemicals. Mimeographed 
copies of this eight-page report sell for 50 cents. Orders for 
reports should be addressed to the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, Department of Commerce, Washington 25. 
and should be accompanied by check or money order, pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Chemistry Bureau Reports New Discoveries 


Recent results of chemical investigations in the four 
regional research laboratories and other units of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry of the U. S. 
Department of ‘Agriculture, are described by Dr. Louis B. 
Howard, chief of the Bureau, in his 1947 annual report, 
released Jan. 13. New discoveries for the year and new 
scientific and industrial developments based on previous 
work are briefly described under 64 informative headings. 
Additional information is given in the year’s 289 publica- 
tions and 27 public service patents which are listed in a 
mimeographed circular. 

Progress was made in making cotton fabrics resistant to 
penetration by water, and to damage by micro-organisms 
and sunlight, through chemical processing. A differential 
dyeing test for detecting immature cotton fibers in admix- 
ture with mature fibers was developed and used for select- 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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ing cottons of desired maturity. Methods were developed 
for obtaining improved peanut meal and peanut protein 
suitable for the manufacture of synthetic fibers and for use 
as an adhesive in paper coatings and cold water paint. A 
continuous process was developed for making casein bristles 
and improvements were made in casein textile fibers, the 
report reveals. 


Monograph On Flameproofing Due Soon 


Of particular interest in the textile and related industries 
is the recent announcement that the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences plans at an 
early date to publish a monograph on flameproofing. This 
problem has been the target of increasing attention from 
various groups within the industry during the past several 
years. The National Research Council plans for 1948 to 
broaden the scope of its research programs dealing with 
improvement of textiles, primarily cotton and wool, it is 
reported. “In this connection, study of the pre-shrinkage 
of woolen fabrics has been extended and the study of im- 
provements in design and construction of textiles for cloth- 
ing and tentage has been continued,” the council states. 


Building Demonstrates Fiberglas Applications 


Marking the start of the tenth year of its existence as a 
company, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. opened for busi- 
ness Jan. 6 the new New York City Fiberglas Building, 
located at 16 East 56th Street. The building is an unusual 
structure, for in addition to housing the company’s New 
York ‘staff, it symbolizes the growth of a depression-born 
industry, and serves as a permanent demonstration of the 
wide range and numerous applications of glass in fiber form. 
It betokens the extensive and continuing research and devel- 
opment programs that have fostered the creative usefulness 
of glass fibers as basic materials. 


Conference room on the fifth floor of the New York Fiberglas Building. 
The ceiling is Fiberglas board (for sound absorption) faced with resin- 
impregnated Fiberglass mat, swirl pattern. The curtains are woven of 
Fiberglas, cotton and silver yarns. The chairs around the table and the 
sofa are covered with a fabric woven of plastic-film-covered Fiberglas 
yarns, mohair yarns, and novelty yarns. The chair beside the wall on the 
right is covered with a fabric woven of Fiberglass and wool yarns. The 
folding doors, which can be closed to make two rooms, are a resin- 
coated fabric woven of Fiberglas yarns. 


More than a score of Fiberglas materials, ranging from 
air filters, thermal insulation batts, acoustical blankets and 
acoustical tiles, to glass yarns fabricated into curtains, wall 


coverings and upholstery fabrics, are used in the building, 
its equipment and its interior decoration. The architects, 
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ALLEN 


winds two beams 
at the same time 


e better quality warps «faster production 
¢ lower cost per pound 


This machine is mounted on a steel table. and 
winds at the same time two beams, up to 15” dia. 
head and 10” traverse. 


@ Spindle Drive—Beams driven by positive friction 
drive—Beams stopped by means of an electric 
brake. 


Sheet Wind or Traverse Motion Devices (inde- 
pendent for each beam). 


Lease Reeds. 
Electric Stop Motion. 
Yarn Tension Device. 


Predetermined electrically controlled counters for 
each beam. Back Reeds or Eye Boards. 


@ 34 H. P. Motor and Electric Control Panel for 
automatic operation. 


@ Variable Speeds for different yardage per minute. 


Request Catalog 


describing above Warper and 
and ROO" Beom our Narrow Fabric Beams 
worpe> for cotton, synthetics, and 
rubber. 


N 


COMPANY 


General Offices: 
156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all 
Textile Localities and 
all Principal Countries 
of the World. 
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ter de-sizing cottons, 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving — Erecting — Exporting 
General Overhauling 


Snith Textile Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER APRONS 
AND BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


PHONES 
Night—2149-W 
°96-W 


Day-1723 


Servir 1g the Textile 1 ndustry Since 1973 


Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, were directed to use Fiber- 
glas materials wherever practical, regardless of whether they 
had ever before been used for similar purposes in an office 
building, or whether they had ever before been used in any 
similar application. Several of the acoustical wall and ceil- 
ing treatments, for instance, are of a type originally designed 
for use in industrial structures. They are installed in the 
Fiberglas Building primarily to show how Fiberglas acousti- 
cal materials can be employed in industrial plants to help 
provide good working conditions. Taken as a whole, the 
building presents a picture of many potential uses of Fiber- 
glas materials, as well as established uses. 

To deaden office noises that fray nerves and cause unnec- 
essary fatigue, a number of acoustical treatments are em- 
ployed, each one utilizing a Fiberglas material for sound 
absorption. All ceilings are of the suspended type. The 
majority are of Fiberglas acoustical tile or Fiberglas acousti- 
cal board. A treatment employed in individual offices con- 
sists of Fiberglas sound-absorbing blankets laid on Fiberglas 
cord stretched behind Fiberglas fabric. Still another ceiling 
acoustical treatment is Fiberglas sound-absorbing batts faced 
with thin, porous Fiberglas mat, installed behind perforated 
metal. 

Wall acoustical treatments also demonstrate the versatility 
of Fiberglas sound-absorbing materials. Fiberglas blankets 
are installed between studs of plaster-and-metal-lath walls 
of washrooms, conference rooms and individual offices. 
Decorative-acoustical wall treatments are provided by nat- 
ural color Fiberglas board, by Fiberglas board faced with 
fabric woven of Fiberglas yarns, and by decorative fabrics, 
woven of Fiberglas and other yarns, stretched over wood 
panels, with a Fiberglas acoustical blanket between the fab- 
ric and the panel. On large wall areas, Fiberglas board or 


batts are installed between furring strips, then faced with 


porous Fiberglas mat. Over this, perforated Fiberglas-plas- 
tic sheets, perforated aluminum sheets, or metal grille are 
placed as finishes. Other wall and ceiling treatments include 
Fiberglas board faced with a decorative swirl mat of Fiber- 
glas yarns. 

The curtain, wall and upholstery fabrics were especially 
designed for use in the Fiberglas Building by Marianne 
Strengell, widely known fabric designer and stylist. Using 
a variety of Fiberglas yarns, and various combinations of 
Fiberglas and other yarns, she has demonstrated the unusual 
color, pattern and weave effects obtainable by skillful use 
of today’s textiles. Lemon yellow window curtains in a 
number of individual offices are woven of Fiberglas and 
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cotton yarns. White Fiberglas yarns, and dyed chenille and 
ratine yarns, are used for yellow-and-white and blue-and- 
white curtains in other offices. White curtains with a glint 
of silver, in a conference room on the third floor, are a 
combination of Fiberglas, cotton, asbestos and silver yarns. 
Curtains in the conference room on the fifth floor—white 
and gray with a glint of silver—are woven of Fiberglas, 
cotton and silver yarns. Fabrics used to cover wall areas are 
woven of similar combinations. Upholstery fabrics provide 
(he first demonstration of the use of the newly-developed 
plastic-covered Fiberglas yarns for this purpose. Colors are 
blue, brown, dark silver, yellow, green and gray. The fab- 
rics are woven of various combinations of the plastic-covered 
Fiberglas yarns, and mohair, wool and cotton yarns. 

Fhe entire second floor of the building is given over to a 
display area arranged to make clear what Fiberglas mate- 
rials are, why they are used, what they are used for, and 
how they have been developed into what they are today. 
The area is divided into sections, each designed to cover 
one of these points. Typical displays show the four basic 
forms of Fiberglas (wool, aeration products, yarns, mats) ; 
fabricated products and their principal industrial fields of 
use: and numerous consumer products, most of which have 
been developed since the war. One large section covers 
processes used in the manufacture and fabrication of Fiber- 
glas materials, and milestones in the history of the company. 
Graphs and figures are included to picture what has been 
accomplished and to present a forecast of the future. 

A large part of the first floor is also given over to a display 
area where decorative fabrics woven of Fiberglas yarns, 
and of Fiberglas and other yarns, are shown. The remainder 


Distributed by 
TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 


1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 


Division Manager 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


E. HAYS REYNOLDS 


Greenville, South Carolina 


of the floor is occupied by members of the Fiberglas Corp.'s 
textile division. The building's third and fourth floors 
house the New York sales staff, including clerical employees. 
The fifth floor is divided between an office for use by exec- 
utives of the company temporarily in New York, a bedroom 
and shower for emergency use, and a large conference room 


which can be subdivided into two rooms by folding doors of 


a gray, coated Fiberglas fabric. 


Machine Makers View 1948 With Optimism 

Textile machine manufacturers of Rhode Island are look- 
ing forward to one of their best years in 1948. Basing their 
expectations on orders already on hand and on other con- 
tracts they feel are coming their way, they expect to be 
very busy in the months ahead. It is generally believed that 
most of the bottlenecks of the past two years will not appear 
in the coming 12 months. They see a better flow of raw 
materials and they are anticipating solutions of the dollar 
shortage which is currently holding up orders for textile 
equipment from foreign countries. It is reported that 
although there has been a good volume of business in the 
previous year, the pent-up, world-wide demand for textile 
machinery has not been appeased and that some two to 
three years of capacity production are ahead. 


The first cotton mill in North Carolina was built near 
Lincolnton, N. C., in 1813-—the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the cotton mills industry in a state that now has 
more active spindles than any other. 
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A BIG MODERN PLANT 
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it means that you can speed your production by making 

use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 

pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 

other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no | 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 

inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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This is NOT a grinder, but the original Pneumatic tool espe- 
cially designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning—PATENT APPLIED 
FOR. Weight ONLY 14 oz.; special grease-sealed bearings. 
No lubrication required. | 
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Industry Needs Larger Depreciation Reserve 


The cotton textile industry needs to spend a half billion 
dollars more than it has been able to accumulate in its re- 
serves to replace over-age machinery, buildings and equip- 
ment, a survey just completed by the Textile Information 
Service discloses. Sorely needed replacements call for an 
expenditure of about one billion dollars but the reserves 


which the industry set aside during the useful life of the. 


equipment were based upon original costs and present price 
levels are about twice those at the time of acquisition. Since 
these reserves were based upon the value at the time of pur- 
chase, in accordance with income tax regulations. there is a 
resulting deficit of approximately 500 million dollars that 
must be obtained from other sources. 

The survey says that notwithstanding good earnings for 
the past two years substantial profits will be needed for at 
least five more years if borrowings are to be avoided. This 
period could be cut, however, if tax laws were changed to 
allow for the setting up of reserves on the basis of replace- 
ment costs. The position of the industry is compared to that 
of many private individuals who, although they are earn- 
ing more than ever before, are no better off because of high 
costs, 

While Treasury Department figures are not available 
since 1942, estimates indicate that in the cotton textile in- 
dustry depreciable assets such as machinery and equipment, 
which wear out with use, originally cost slightly over a 
billion dollars. But on today’s market they would cost two 
billion to replace. Just how serious this might be, the sur- 
vey points out, can be seen from the fact that the average 
life of textile machinery. equipment and building is usually 
figured as 27 years, and for the entire 27 years previous to 
the end of the war profits of the industry were only a billion 
dollars. 

Partially because of the inability of the mills to replace 
equipment during the depression years, but more particular- 
ly because of their inability to get new machinery during 
the war years and the terrific strain of continuous operation, 
it is estimated that half of all equipment needs replacing 
today. Although it is virtually impossible to establish an 
average age for machinery on an industry-wide basis, the 
manufacture dates on some of the equipment provide added 
proof of the need for their replacement. Equipment of 
1900 vintage, and even before, is not uncommon. The sur- 
vey says, however, that the mills cannot be criticized for 
not having replaced some of this old machinery, pointing 
out that for the 14 years, 1926 through 1939, a majority of 
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the mills operated in the red in eight of the years and in 
none of the ‘‘black’’ years were profits large. During the 
war years, very little machinery was to be had. 

Pointing up the need for continued substantial earnings 
the survey says expenditures this year are expected to ex- 
ceed 150 million dollars and estimates for the next five 


this information was revealed in a bulletin released by 
the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and is ninth in the Occupational Wage Relation- 
ship series compiled by the department for the information 
of industry. Data contained in the bulletin is based on a 
study of the April-May, 1946, payroll period. 


years run as high as 200 million annually. About half of 
the billion dollars due to be spent during the next five years 
will be covered by reserve funds which prudent manufac- 
turers have set aside to replace worn out equipment. How- 
ever, under present tax laws this reserve can only be ac- 
cumulated on the basis of actual cost and since replacement 
prices have doubled the funds are completely inadequate. 
Additional funds can only be laid aside ‘after the payment 
of federal income taxes which last year averaged 40 per 
cent. The survey points out that the millions of dollars of 
earned income being poured back into the businesses are 
an absolute must if the industry is not content to resign 
itself to a ‘boom and bust” theory. New, expensive equip- 
ment must be purchased, research continued and production 
and merchandising methods streamlined if the industry is 
to keep pace. 


At a lower level within the skilled group were other main- 
tenance occupations, women weavers, and men weavers on 
plain looms. Of the occupations studied, none pertaining to 
the initial preparation of yarn and dyeing and finishing was, 
on the average, at a level more than 30 per cent above the 
lowest-skilled, even when paid on an incentive basis. The 
rates of pay for such groups as battery hands, roving men, 
filling hands, general hand truckers and watchmen, which 
account for a large number of workers, approximated or 
were only slightly above the base rate. Incentive workers 
appeared at substantially higher levels in the average wage 
scale than time workers in the same occupations. The bulle- 
tin also revealed that second hands, loom fixers, carpenters 
and slasher tenders occupied considerably higher positions 
in union than in non-union wage scales. There was a slightly 
greater wage spread among the low-skilled jobs in union 
than in non-union mills. With these exceptions and with 
other minor variations, there was a high degree of similarity 
in the two wage patterns. 


Bulletin Studies Cotton Textile Wage Pattern 


Highest paid occupations in the cotton textile industry's 
wage scale are second hands, loom fixers, electricians and 
machinists, at levels more than 50 per cent above those in 
the lowest-skilled, or base, pay groups. Men weavers on 
jacquard, box and dobby looms, and maintenance mechanics 
are grouped next, 40 to 45 per cent above the base group; 


Early in the nineteenth century a machine was widely 
used in the South which by the operation of a single crank 
ginned, carded and spun simultaneously six threads of 
cotton. | 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 
used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 

This machine has been designed ‘by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum ol 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed from waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
s } cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
a tion from the operator. 
ve 3 MODEL S BF-1 Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
a apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
o ALSO MODEL F-5 chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
; a by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
a the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
3 ee ment as standard equipment. 

i This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 


Loom Beams workmanship and has proven its worth’ by satisfactory, trouble 


free operation. 
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News Of British Textiles Reviewed 


At a London press conference Dec. 4, Sir Stafford Cripps 
said that total production of yarn by the cotton industry 
was then running at the highest level attained since concen- 
tration of the industry was completed in 1941, according to 
British Information Services, an agency of the British gov- 
ernment. In the week ended Sept. 28, total production of 
yarn was 16.4 million pounds; in the week ended Nov. 8, 
it was 17.6 million pounds. Britain's spinning industry had 
within eight weeks of Sir Stafford’s appeal of Sept. 16 at- 
tained the immediate increase of ten per cent 1n production. 
Part of the improvement was seasonal, but while the in- 
crease in weekly production during the six weeks to Nov. 8 
was in 1946 only about two per cent, in 1947 it was 7.4 
per cent. Cloth production was showing an upward trend. 
Weekly production in October (cotton, rayon and mixtures) 
averaged 43.7 million yards as compared with 41.9 million 
yards in the second quarter of 1947—the highest total since 
the war ended, and an encouraging expansion. 

British rayon production in October was 20,100,000 
pounds—a new record, 714 per cent above the high Septem- 
ber figure. Compared with October, 1946, production was 
up by 1514 per cent. British exports of rayon yarn have 
risen by six per cent. The Board of Trade decided in Octo- 
ber to cut supplies of rayon cloth for the British home mar- 
ket in the first production program of 1948, in order to 
extend cloth exports. Whereas earlier in 1947 the home 
market was receiving 75 per cent of rayon cloth products, 
in the current program the percentage has been lowered to 
65 per cent while future rates will be on a 50-50 basis with 
supplies for overseas customers. A limit has also been placed 
on non-utility material, which is to be ten per cent of home 
production, compared with 15 per cent in the last program. 

Rayon staple fiber yarn is being imported into Britain in 
bulk quantities for the first time. The purpose of these 
imports is to increase the production of rayon cloth for 
export, particularly to hard currency areas. The first ship- 
ment, 300 bales of Dutch rayon yarn, reached Manchester in 
mid-November. This consignment, weighing 50 tons, was 
intended as a bulk trial shipload. It is understood that other 
purchases will be made. from soft surrency countries in 
Europe who are ready to dispose of their production. The 
British rayon industry has increased production considerably 
during the first two post-war years. The monthly average 
export of piece goods, which was 5,218,000.000 square 
yards in 1938, is now 8,500,000,000. Additional raw mate- 
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rial supplies are, however, essential if manufacturers are to 
reach their June, 1948, export target of more than $10,400,- 
000 monthly, and new imports of yarn will prove a useful 
step in this direction. 

Export targets for Britain's woolen industry aim at the 
eventual export of about half the industry's total production. 
Announced in mid-September, a brief resume of the pro- 
gram is of interest. The target to be reached by mid-1948 
is an export volume of 146 per cent of the 1938 level. By 
the end of the year it must be raised to 182 per cent, or 
close to twofold that of pre-war. Piece goods, always a 
predominant item in Britain's woolen exports, bear the main 
weight of the intensified program, An annual export rate 
of 100,000,000 linear yards has been set for the first stage 
(compared with a rate of 51,000,000 in the first seven 
months of 1947); and 130,000,000 linear yards per year as 


soon as possible afterwards. Only a slight increase in yarm 


exports has been stipulated: in value it amounts to $2,400,- 
000 or ten per cent of the present annual rate of $24,000,- 
000. The bulk of the yarn output is needed by Britain's 
own weaving and hosiery industries, and yarn production is 
at present severely limited by man-power shortage. 

There has been a growing surplus between production of 
tops and their consumption by the worsted spinners. (On 
Oct. 24, the Board of Trade removed maximum price con- 
trols from tops, noils and wool wastes.) The export target 
for tops has accordingly been set at nearly 60,000,000 
pounds annually, compared with a rate of 34,000,000 
pounds reached in the first seven months of 1947. In terms 
of currency, the ultimate target (at current prices) 1s $48,- 


IN 


000,000. compared with a rate of $26,800,000 in the first 
half of 1947. Fifty per cent of Britain's woolen exports will 
be allocated to hard currency countries—that is, no less than 
one-quarter of all woolen production in the United King- 
dom. 


The production of wool tops in October was about 20 per 
cent above last year and is very close to the 1937 level. The 
production of worsted yarn shows an increase of eight per 
cent over last year, but there is still a big drop of about 25 
per cent in comparison with 1937. The production of wool 
cloth, which is the principal product of the industry, is 
about five per cent over the 1946 rate but is still 20 per cent 
below 1937. The main weight of the expansion in exports 
must fall on the cloth, and demands an increase from the 
present monthly rate to about 11 million linear yards by the 
end of 1948. 

In its second report on the British cotton textile machin- 
ery industry, which concentrates on weaving and winding 
machinery, the Everhead committee states that “a program 
of re-equipment on the scale suggested by the Cotton Work- 
ing Party and in the relatively short time envisaged, could 
not be achieved, with the best will in the world, by the 
existing manufacturers.”’ (The Cotton Working Party called 
for 120,000 fully automatic looms within five years.) 
Having carefully considered all other possibilities, the com- 
mittee is satisfied that the only way in which production 
could be achieved on the scale or in the time envisaged, 
would be my means of a scheme of intensive flow of pro- 
duction on the lines adopted during the war for munitions. 
Such a scheme would require, on the one hand, government 
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VOGEL NUMBER I4 SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all t. pes of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 has a vitreous china top supply bowl, heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hardwood seat, painted white enameled drum shaped tank and 
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TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O: Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mgr. 


Read the Classified Ads on Pages 126 & 127 


COLE TANKS 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Nearly a century of service to 
the textile industry gives Cole 
the know-how to design and 
erect elevated tanks best suited 
to the individual needs of your 
mill. Whether you require a 
tank capacity of 5,000 or 2,- 
900,000 gallons, Cole engineers 
will give you the right design 
at the right price—for depend- 
able, economical water service. 

_ We invite your inquiries. 


Write for the latest Cole 
catalog—“TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


VESSELS 


action of a far-reaching character with a view to providing 
(by appropriate priorities and otherwise) the necessary fac- 
tories plant, equipment and labor (particularly skilled per- 
sonnel): and on the other hand, the fullest co-operation on 
adequate and fair terms of remuneration in the matter of 
management, design and otherwise, of the existing auto- 
matic loom makers, and especially of the British Northrop 
Loom Co. Apart from its main scheme the committee urges 
that existing looms in Lancashire could be converted to 
automatic operation without making the same demands on 
the resources of the loom makers. 

Britain’s textile machinery makers have already passed 
their mid-1948 export target. September overseas ship- 
ments from this section of the machinery industry had a 
value of $8,624,000, compared with $7,680,000 set for 
June, 1948. A further increase in exports of less than $400,- 
000 would bring textile plant to the target set for end of 
1948. 

The first British-designed and British-made automatic 
high speed Pirn winder was demonstrated to cotton man- 
ufacturers in Manchester recently. Suitable for a wide range 
of yarn counts in rayon, silk, cotton, wool or linen, the 
machine is stated to be able to increase output per operative 
by anything up to 400 per cent, as well as to reduce weaving 
costs. : 


— 


American Viscose Corp. Declares Dividends 


The directors of American Viscose Corp., at their regular 
meeting Jan. 7, declared dividends of $1.25 per share on 
the five per cent cumulative preferred stock and 50 cents on 
the common stock,. both payable Feb. 2, 1948, to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of business on Jan. 19, 1948. 


Textile Unit Told To Stress Human Values 


Human relations in industry keynoted a meeting of the 
textile unit of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held Jan. 8 in Boston, Mass. Robert J. Dixson, direc- 
tor of industrial relations for Johnson & Johnson, Inc., told 
the group that industry must better its human relations in 
the face of its 30 per cent jump in production in 1944 with 
three per cent fewer workers. 

Other speakers heard during the session included R. G. 
Shepherd, Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Co.: 
J. H. Hennessey, General Dyestuff Corp.; Albert Palmer, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works (see abstract on Page 
56), and J. R. Mason, Millville Mfg. Co. Mr. Shep- 
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herd warned that fires in the textile industry are a constant 
menace to personnel and production, stating “At least 60 
per cent of the mills processing cotton viscose rayon fiber 
report fires annually. These are caused by flammability of 
raw materials, foreign contaminations, lint accumulation, 
high machine speeds and hazardous chemicals.” Mills, he 
concluded, can have their plans of new processes and equip- 
ment reviewed by insurance companies for fire safety before 
installation. 

Mr. Mason einphasized that all elements in a corporation 
should understand that company’s labor and manufacturing 
policies at all times. The evolution of modern business has 
separated the manager from his working force and it has 
also separated management from its first line of supervisors, 
he ‘pointed out. The gap between management and labor 
brought unionization and collective bargaining in its wake, 
he said, and separation of management from its supervisors 
will repeat that condition and the first line supervisor will 
be lost to managers. Unless management acts immediately 
to bid for the supervisor, he will also drift away and the 
Taft-Hartley labor law cannot, by the printed word, 
strengthen this tie, he concluded. 

The full complement of officers in the textile division of 
the society was re-elected to serve another year. A. B. Stud- 
ley, SKF Industries, Inc., continues as chairman. W. Arthur 
Smith, Jr., of Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., remains vice- 
chairman: R. O. Palmer, head of Palmer Research, continues 
as secretary. Other officers include L. T. Parkman, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., recorder; $. B. Earle, Clemson Col- 
lege, Southern representative; Carl D. Brown, president of 
C, D. Brown Textile Engineering Service, inter-society and 
Northern representative. 


Textile Technologists Re-Elect Freedman 


Ephraim Freedman, director of the bureau of standards 
of R. H. Macy & Co., was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Technologists at a recent meeting 
of the group in New York City, Other officers re-elected to 
serve during 1948 are Dr. George Linton of Fashion Insti- 
tute, first vice-president; Fred Hoechel of Botany Mills, 


Inc., second vice-president; and Miss Bernice Bronner of. 


the textile resin department of American Cyanamid Co., 
secretary. Olen F. Marks of American Enka Corp. was 
elected treasurer to succeed Ralph Gutekunst of Hellwig 
Dyeing Corp. 

Speakers heard during the session included Julius B. 


PROCESSING 


OR 4\0 
EVERY TEXTILE APPLICE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE __ 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Goldberg, research director of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
who discussed “Textile Research Achievements in 1947” 
(see Page 29), and Nathaniel M. Mitchell, president of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., recently returned from a 
trip to Bombay, India, who addressed the group on “‘Obser- 
vations of the Textile Industry in India.’’ Mr. Mitchell, in 
discussing the textile industry in India, told the textile tech- 
nologists that country, third largest nation in the world in 
point of spindleage, got production through copious use of 
labor and by machines that strain under top speeds. 

Three new members were elected to the board of gover- 
nors of the association to serve for three years. They are 
C. W. Bendigo, editor of Textile World; Mr. Goldberg; 
and George H. Hotte of A. M. Tenney Associates. Con- 
tinuing on the board of governors were the following to 


Any way you look at it 


“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip — Not affected by machinery oil — More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile industry for 61 Years” 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE OLIVER D. LANDIS 
15 Auguste St., Greenville, S. C. 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


serve for two years: Carl I. Taber of the Nylon Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Walter E. Scholer of 
American Viscose Corp., and Severn Miller of Wellington 
Sears Co., Inc. Governors who will serve for one remaining 
year are Lewis M. Carpenter of New Culpepper Mills, Inc.; 
John J. Goldsmith of Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., and 
Joseph C. Hirsch of Cyril Johnson Woolen Co. 

Three auditors who were elected to serve for this year 


are Leon Kapelsohn, Hearn Department Stores. Inc.: Max: 


Schuster, Cantor Greenspan Co., Inc., and Charles Ochsner. 
One officer and two retiring members of the board of gov- 
ernors were honored fort their work on the board. Mr. 
Gutekunst, former treasurer, and Richard S. Cox, dean of 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, and Stephen S. Marks, Dai/, 
News Record, received plaques giving recognition to their 
services to the association. 
Air Conditioning Bill Gets Little Support 

A bill which would require air conditioning for South 
Carolina textile and garment plants came up for a final 
hearing by a sub-committee of the commerce and manufac- 
turers committee of the state house of representatives in 
Columbia, S. C., Jan. 6, and failed to receive the endorse- 
ment of either labor or management. Labor leaders asked 
for healthful working conditions for employees in such 
plants, but lent no support to the pending measure, while 
representatives of management urged a ‘cautious approach’’ 
until proper standards were established. Earle R. Britton, 
president of the state American Federation of Labor, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the bill “would not be to the best 
interests of South Carolina,’ and said that collective bar- 
gaining “if left unhampered”’ would be the best method to 


affect proper conditioning of plants. T. Frank Watkins_of 


Anderson, general counsel for the South Carolina Manufac- 
turers Association, urged a thorough study before adoption 
of any legislation of this type, saying, ‘This is a technical 
or engineering subject’ and that experts should be consulted 
for establishing standards, lest a hardship be imposed on 
management and workers. 


Texas Girl ls Named Maid Of Cotton 


Matilda Nail, a lovely blue-eyed blonde from Fort Worth, 
Tex., radiating the charm and graciousness characteristic of 
the Lone Star State's belles, emerged victorious over 21 
other Southern beauties to be named 1948 Maid of Cotton. 


Fabric Harness Strapping. 


What Do You Require In HARNESS STRAPPING © 


Low stretch—Stretch of RUSCO Harness Straps is nearly negligible. 
Tensile Strength-——Strength of RUSCO Straps ts unsurpassed. 
Resistance to oil and moisture—RUSCO Straps are Neoprene Impregnated. 


it Adds Up to Longer Wear with RUSCO 


In addition to these qualities, RUSCO offers a flexible Jnterwoven construction — Definitely 
eliminating the ply separation which is a common cause of failure in the conventional ply type of 


Your own test on a few looms will show how well RUSCO meets your Harness Strap requirements. 


Cut and punched to individual specifications or furnished in Roll Form by 


Carolina Belting Co., P.o. box 1377—Greenville, $. ¢.-26 Augusta St. 
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the National Cotton Council reports. The glamorous maid, 
who hails from the nation’s largest cotton-producing state, 
is the first Texan to serve as cotton’s ambassadress of fashion 
and goodwill. Vital statistics reveal that she is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Reilly Nail of Fort Worth, is 19 
years old, five feet 81/4 inches tall, weighs 128 pounds, and 
was a sophomore at the University of Texas when she tossed 
her hat into the ring to compete for the coveted title. First 
alternate is talented Catherine Hamrick of Gaffney, S. C., 
and second alternate is pretty Elizabeth Ann Stollenwerck, 
also a Texan, whose home is Waxahachie. 

The contest finals in Memphis’ Ellis Auditorium climaxed 
two days of hectic, but thrilling, activity for the girls. They 
were feted at a dinner dance by the Memphis Press Sczmitar, 
entertained by the Rotary Club at a luncheon, and trained 
by famous cover girl Candy Jones in the essentials of mod- 
eling and make-up in an accelerated version of her popular 
Career Girl course. After the winner was announced, the 
girls were honored at a reception by the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival Association. Matilda will have a month's training 
in fashion modeling in New York City before beginning 
her 35,000-mile international tour sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, the cotton exchanges of Memphis, 
New Orleans and New York, and the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival. 


Textile Institute Leases New Quarters 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has leased the entire 
15th floor at 271 Church Street, New York City, and will 
renovate and occupy the new quarters about March 1. Since 
its formation 21 years ago, the institute has occupied quar- 
ters at 320 Broadway. The new quarters are being vacated 
by a division of Burlington Mills Corp., which are being 
consolidated with other offices of the company. The new 
quarters are slightly smaller than those presently occupied 
by the institute, but the layout is more adaptable for better 
Operations, it is said. The move is being made to obtain 
more modern facilities. 


P. G. Wear, Southern sales manager of Penick & Ford, 
recently presented the library at the School of Textiles of 
North Carolina State College with a complete set of Fortune 
magazine, starting with the first number and running through 
the current issues. The copies of the distinguished business 
magazines are being bound and indexed for convenient use 
by students at the textile school. 
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SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS SPECIAL REPORTS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES SYSTEMS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Lorer Co. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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means better, 
more efficient, 

lower cost 
finishing 


Fee over thirty-seven 
years. Laurel has met sSuc- 
cessfully myriad chal- | 
lenges of leading dyers, 
"bleachers and 
with better, more efficient processing agents. 
Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. _ 


fe Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- 
‘ sions and Softeners « Laurel Hosiery Finishes - Laurel 
Nylon Finishes - Laurel Rayon Oils - Laurel Textile 
Oil - Laurel Wool Oils . Laurel Special Finishes 


soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


OFFICES — 
2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Win. Fl Sons | 


3 ESTABLISHED 1909 
Warehouses—Paterson, W. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. + Charlotte, 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P.O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
READY TO SERVE YOU} 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


MCKEE company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 « PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 
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WEAVING ACTIVITY 


Third Quarter Cotton Weaving Above 1946 


Production of cotton broad woven goods (except tire 
fabrics) amounted to 2,279,900,000 linear yards during the 
third quarter of 1947, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This was seven per cent less than in the second quarter 
but four per cent more than in the third quarter last year. 

Print cloth yarn fabrics, colored yarn goods and related 
fabrics, wide cotton fabrics and napped fabrics showed in- 


creases over the third quarter, 1946. Third quarter, 1947, 


production for every class was below that of the second. 

The data were reported by manufacturers primarily en- 
gaged in weaving fabrics over 12 inches in width of cotton, 
silk and rayon and other synthetic fibers. All known man- 
ufacturers in the industry were canvassed. 

The fabrics showing the greatest change are ‘‘sheetings 
narrower than 42 inches.”’ which increased from 240 million 
yards in the third quarter, 1946, to 309 million yards in the 
third quarter, 1947; ‘39-inch 80x80, 4.00 yard print cloth”’ 
production of 76 million yards in the third quarter, 1947, is 
almost double that of a year ago, and "39-inch 68x72 4.75 
yard print cloth” production of 31 million yards ts almost 
triple that of the third quarter, 1946; “pin stripes, pin 
checks and hickory stripes’’ production of ten million yards 


was more than three times as great as in the third quarter, 


1946; ‘combed and part combed broadcloth” increased from 
18 millon yards in the third quarter, 1946, to 37 million 
yards in the third quarter, 1947. 

Of the 395,158 looms active on the first shift, there were 
91 per cent on the second shift, and 44 per cent on the 
third. The 477 million loom hours operated was four per 
cent less than in the second quarter, 1947. 


Textile “Gray” Market May Be Probed 


Alleged ‘‘gray’’ market activities in the textile industry 
may be put under Congressional scrutiny soon. According 
to Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D. Wyo.), vice-chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, the gray market in textiles is as ram- 
pant as that in steel and “‘should be investigated.” Follow- 
ing a closed meeting of the committee last month, he re- 
marked: ‘We must find out what comes between the pro- 
ducers of textiles (and steel) and gray market operators.” 
The Wyoming Senator said that manufacturers of women’s 
garments had told him that they had gone to mills and were 
told by the mills that no fabrics were in stock. The man- 
ufacturers were then advised by the mills, he declared, to 
go to specific brokers where goods were available, but at a 
higher price. He expressed the opinion that voluntary con- 
trols cannot be expected to stop such practices as these, 
stating that they must first be exposed and then curbed. 


JP.STEVENS &CO., Inc. 

fabrics for diversified uses 

44 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SPINNING ACTIVITY 


December Spinning Figures Show Drop 


The Bureau of the Census has reported that the cotton 
spinning industry operated during December at 114.2 per 
cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, com- 
pared with 120.6 per cent during November last year, and 
107.8 per cent during December of 1946. 

Spinning spindles in place Dec. 31 totaled 23,730,000, 
of which 21,412,000 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,797,000 and 21,432,000 for No- 
vember last year, and 23,927,706 and 21,688,028 for De- 
cember of 1946. 

Active spindle hours for December totaled 9,544,000,000 
or an average of 402 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,530,000,000 and 400 for November last year, and 
8.670,795,153 and 362 for December of 1946. 


Spinning spindles in place Dec. 31 included, in cotton-— 


growing states, 18,164,000, of which 16,896,000 were ac- 
tive, compared with 18,143,000 and 16,889,000 for No- 
vember last year, and 18,158,330 and 16,997,314 for De- 
cember of 1946. 

Active spindle hours for December included, in cotton- 
growing states, 7,890,000,000, or an average of 434 per 
spindle in place, compared with 8,013,000,000 and 442 for 
November last year, and 7,146,360,755 and 394 for Decem- 
ber a year ago. 

Mills consumed 753,406 bales of lint cotton during De- 
cember, as compared with 759,498 in November of 1947 
and 776,350 during December of 1946. Consumption for 
the five months ended Dec. 31 totaled 3,777,169 bales 
against 4,263,419 for the corresponding period a year 
previously. 


Producers of colored carded yarns in Southern and East- 
ern mills met in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 15 to discuss problems 
of 1948, chief of which was the rapidly advancing costs in 
the industry. E. Owen Fitzsimons, president of the Carded 
Yarn Association with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., 
presided at the one-day meeting held in the Atlanta-Bilt- 
more Hotel. The meeting was called by G. P. Barnwell of 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., who was named chairman of 
the colored yarn division of the association succeeding W. 


N. Banks of Grantville, Ga. The yarn manufacturers gave 


considerable attention to increasing costs of labor, dyes and 
other materials in the industry and to lay plans for a cost 
survey. 


Our Mr. Trowbridge used to say “We'll make the 
best ring that money can buy.” For 75 years, that 
has been the idea behind DIAMOND FINISH rings. 
These are rings you can TRUST — easy starting, 


smooth running, long lasting. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


J.W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. ~ New York Ciry 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
Against Costly Damage 


STOP-FIRE 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 


The MODRRN STORED- 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 
with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon dioxide scientifi- 
cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 
agent. The extinguisher is non- 
corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Available in 1 


qt. and 2% at. Light in weight—operates instantly 
sizes with a “twist of the wrist” 


In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co., Inc 
127 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


cervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to-our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C H. White. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver D. Landis. 718 
Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, 
S. C.: Willlam J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St:, Greenville, 5. C 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicer's Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade. Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Gerland Prive, Greensboro, Wi. Maes 
Cc. B. Suttle Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.; C. P. Kirchen,. 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Alze.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 

AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS. INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N.C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
c., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Plants, Charlotte, N 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. Cc. L. W. Ingle, 
owner 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Il). Dist 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO... Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.. J. V. Sou. Dist 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycn St.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sates Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St.. Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills. 2213 Friendly Re., Greensboro, N. C., Phone’ 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie. 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ale.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
riétta. Ga.. Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Chariotte 2. N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION. Universal Winding Co., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 
618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ca. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Son 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


RARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 5. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Mer., D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183 
Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N 
C.: J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga. 


BEST & CO.. INC... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur. Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett. 111 Augusta 
St. Greenville. S. C., Phone 150: Willisem J. Moore, 1-Pendieton St., Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

BLACK MAN-UHLER CO.. 180 Ezell St., Sp2rtanbure. S. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr... W. B. Untiler. Paul C. Thomas: Atlants. Ga., John C. Turner, Box 916; New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass 
BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and COffices, 632 S. Front St 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St 
Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LeGirange, 
N. C. 

BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Box 841, Greenville, 5. C 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reprs 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C 
Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N.C 
Co.: Spartanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 


Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


. Elizabeth. N. J 
Che-rlotte, N. C Sou. Mer Russell C 
Willard Smith, Charlotte. 


Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Greenville, 8S. C., 


Plowden: Dallas. 
Gastonia Mill Supply 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Scies and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel. W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George &. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 


care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 


of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co.. Nashville: Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkert-Schier Chemical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif! 


Road. Birmingham. Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 6°9 Hillside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn. Johnstor Bide... Charlotte. N. C 


CAROLINA BELTING CD., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 8S. Elm St.. Greensboro, N. C 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Ra.. P. O. Box 1922 
N. C, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. © 
CARTER TRAVELER CO.. Gastonia. N. C.. Division of A. B 


Glen Ellyn, 


Charlotte 


Carter, Inc 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S Main St Dallas. 
Tex 
CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter & 
Gilchrist, Jr 

Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville Cc 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 


J. L. Harkey and P.-L. 
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CIBA CO., INC,, Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 8S. E. Mer., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc;, 325 Western Union Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Cypress 1127; 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192. Concord. N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc., Geo. B. Moore. Box 
$81, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapid® 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CD., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES C9O., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Seles Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rowse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., J. Allen Sinipson, Megr., 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
34.; Corn Products Sales Co:.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark. N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.:. Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dailas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.:; New York, N. Y.. 200 
Fifth Ave... F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Tcunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries. 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville. 8: C:: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ge.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighsn, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: 
O. C. Williams, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta; Ga.;: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach. 
Fla.; A. J, Zeller, 3600.Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.;: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. 
Mer.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. Textile 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville S. C.: 
Textile. Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greersboro. 

C.; Young & Vann Supply Co,, Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply. Inc.. 
aGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C Sou 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison. 
551 Wilton St., Marianna, Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham. N. C:: 
George E. Bush, 800 Mognolin’ Ave... Charlotte; N. C. New England: John H. 
Bariow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence. R. I. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St:, S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. LL, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del: D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office. 414 8. 
Church St.. R. D. Slonn, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. 1. Pickens. M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable. N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.; J. T. McGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory. 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W., A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. FP 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers. J. L 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. S. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus. Ga.: J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, FPla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. 
St Charlotte. N. George A. Field, Mer.: 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig. Co., Agt.. P: O. Box 1982. Phone Main 
2343, Atlenta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1. Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 

FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO,, 222 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, 8. C 


Sou. Plant, 118!) W. Fourth 
Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C., Stanley D. Berg; 248 Spring St. N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ge., A. G. Loughridge. 

FELTERS CoO., THE, 210-G South St.. Boston. Mass 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. «Sou 
Charlotte, N. C 

FRANKLIN PROCESS C0)., Providence, R. I. Sou. Pients. 
Process Co. 
Tenn. 
GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia. N. C. 

GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N. C. 

GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave. 
N. ©C.; C. E.. Honeycutt 

GASTONIA SHEET METAL WORKS, Gastonia. N. C 

GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rd 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex 


Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 


Southern Franklin 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga, 


Gastonia, 


New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
S.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St. 
P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 
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WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


chemical nt 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Our 33rd Year 


Ne GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. E. SERINE CO. 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS RAYOM PLANTS © KNITTING MILLS DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES » STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS « PLANS « REPORTS 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. 


PHONE 7719 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


To give your yarns and fabrics the richness 
of color and lustre, the hand, and drape 
best suited to their end uses, call upon 
Consos, Inc., an organization rich in the 
background and know-how that provides 
the finest materials for bleaching, dyeing, 


printing and finishing. Inquiries invited. 


* 


Chemicals and Dyes 
POOR FINE TEXTILES 


* 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P. ©. Box 973. CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 
Phone 3-8086 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


farrell, 


MARK 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.;: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapmon, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. Phone 2-1824; Raymond 
F. (**Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
rimmons, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.;: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.; R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N: C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.,, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Megr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr.; Lee Pickens, Sales Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B,; Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 302'4 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion. Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N.. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. 8S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Bidg., Jacksonville 2, Fla. : 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 5. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Cherlotte, N. C., Sou. 
Executives, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; A. P. Newton, Asst. to 
the President, Charlotte, N. C.: S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; 
Sou. kepr.: W. D. “‘Chip’’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Seu. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan. Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg. S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, &. C.; 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


JARRETT, CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte. nN. ©., 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, 
Charlotte 3, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. ©. Box 1316, New Spartanbure Highway, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Butfington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St.. 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C.; James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga.: Leo A. DeJean, 
850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co.., 
Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Asheville, N. C.: Columbia, 8. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Rich- 
mond, Va.; Roanoke. Va.: Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; S. Donald Fortson 


Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga:: Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co.; Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta: Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Chesrlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salens High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Cc., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—-Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Repr.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. sites St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 


. P. QO. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.; J. W. 


Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.; R. D.. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O: Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4234, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 

MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.:; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. ; 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W.- First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: James I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
end Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reéprs.: Frank Ss. Beacham, Honea Path, S&S. C.; 
Askew, P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: H. FP. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy, Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply; Charlotte, N. O. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C:: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; Claud M. Hendrix, 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr., 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A.”’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.; Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.; Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 
4-7331. 

OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg. Va. 

PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, lll. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C.,; Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PIONCER HEDDLE & REED CO.. INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 
116, Etation A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 
Glee B. Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. Raymond J. Payne, Carolina Repr., P. O. 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Blidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 
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LONGER 

LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S.C 


REPAIRING 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET = BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Wh Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 


Established 1838 MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
ee Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 


Expert Spindle Repair ~ Machine Shop Equipment 
Phone, Write or Wire 


| Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P.O. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A NEW YEAR 


With more or renewed frames, 
rings, etc., in place, now ts the 
time to check on your Ring 
Travelers. Are they doing their 
part to keep production up and 
ultimate costs down? CHECK 
WITH STERLING. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


M. H, CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, 8. C. 


D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarksville. Ga. 


ITEQLING RING TRAVELER CI 
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PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C, 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J: R.. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
Fr. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. ’ 
RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.- Sou. Office: 
J. &. Rhoads & Sors 88 Forsyth St., &.W., Atianta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Sehwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co.,.301 N. Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 

RITE BOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou: Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S:. C.: R. BE. L. Holt, Jr.. P .O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 

ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 22-3201: A. K. Hayries, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.BE., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 

ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Repr. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mi'l Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N: C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex, 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hil), N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2608 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. ; 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot.. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt., F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H: M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.: Greenville. S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 
SALISBURY IRON WORKS, Salisbury, N. C. 

SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mar. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditiening machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Deniel,. Textile Supply Co., 301._N,. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


SINCLAIR. REFINING CO., Dist: Office. 573 W. Peachtree St.; Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer... Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Mer., Industrial 
Oil Sales: G. R: Dyer, Mer.. National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga;. Birminghem, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla.,.Miami, Pla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S C.. Charlotte. N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988. Columbia FP, 8S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516. Raleigh, N. C.: L. M. Kay. 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 238, Nashville; Tenn.: W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave... Greenville, S. C.: R: C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller. 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Perrish. 211 Claire Drive. Thomasville, Ga.;: R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366. Knoxville, Tenn.: E. D. Wetson, 218 Georgia Ave:; Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., ¥. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N..C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McC'een St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga: and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Repr.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charictte. N.C.: part of N. C. and S.C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsrort. Tenn:: Tenn. and Va.. Repr.: J. D. Cox. V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel. Greenville, 8. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’). Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043. Greenville, 8. C. 


SMITH & SON. E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W.. Pranklin Ave.,; Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH. YATES. 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New. York City. Sou. Branch: 212 5S. 
Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, Guilford College, 
N. C: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 
2973 Hardmen Court, Atienta, Ga. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C 


SOUTRERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlenta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atienta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO, (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 118'2 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co... Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phil2zdelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Pank Bide., Box 1917, Greensbciro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E:; McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
‘Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steei Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Devis. Mer 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldz., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope. Atianta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.,. Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 2813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 


Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 


Atianta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. ‘Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 5390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, S. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Piant, 621 F. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.«Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N, C., Sou. Mger., W..N. Kline, 2500 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
N.W., Atlante, Ga.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. ‘‘V,’’ Birmingham, Ala. N. C 
Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charlotte, 
N. ©. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.;: D. R. Ivester. Clarksville. Ga. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
SUNRAY CO., Spaitanburg, S. C. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2530 N. Second St:., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Mer., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A. 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greersboro, N. C.; S..C. Repr.: H. E. Levett, 


18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen; 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres.. W. S. Terell. 
Sales Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart; Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.;: F G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C, Keiser, Jr:, Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore. Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte, N.C; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro. 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y. 
S..E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum. Dist. Mer. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia. N. C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116. Gastonia: N. C. 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, Charlotte. N-. C. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 


S 


=. C.; D.C, Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792. Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Pisher, P.O. Box 83, Concord. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: I E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Moin S8t., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Soi. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

WATSON & DESMOND, 21615 W. Fourth St., Cherlotte, N. C., Clifton EF. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg.; Greenville S. C.; R. V.. McPhail, Gastonia. N. C. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 5. C. 

WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CoO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J. 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H, Porcher and R. 1. Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO,., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SPECIALIZED REPAIRS | BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 


New Flyer Pressers 
Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
| Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Oil Cushion Bearings 


FOR SALE 


15 Changeover Saco-Lowell J] 3 Long Draft for 
9x44 Frames, 7142” gauge. None over two 


years old. 


Will soon have Tape Drive Fales & Jenks spin- 
ning, 334” gauge; also 25 or 30 Saco-Pettee 


cards. 
15,000 New Woonsocket 11x5'% Bobbins. 
6,000—12x6 Saco-Lowell Bobbins. 


All sizes cast tron holders and spinning rings; 


also, holders for twister rings. 


Ww 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P.O. Box 826 Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Iravelers 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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FOR SALE 
COMPLETE PLANT 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 


85,250 Sq. Ft. Floor Space 

Three-Story Brick Mill Construction 

300 Ft. Frontage on Paved Street 

Elevators 

Power Plant—-250 H. P. Water Tube Boiler 
Dry Kilns 

Dust Collector 

Fully Sprinkled for fire protection 

Railroad side track, yard track and loading 
platforms. | 


PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


Write or wire 


P. J. NEAL, Box 911, High Point, N. C., or 
Phone High Point 4521 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NOONE'S Roller, Slash- 
*» er and Clearer Cloths. 
@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State, Bldg. | aa — 
HOLT'S Roller Glue. 
| | “GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY | 
y | GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


| TROY Co. | 
TRA TILA MACHT 


err 
1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
153 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 


MACHINERY | Textile Mill Brooms 
and SUPPLIES Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY | | 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. . PHONE 3-9831 


LOOM FIXERS WANTED 


Must be capable and experienced on Draper 


WA N T E D looms. Give full particulars and references. 
INDIANAPOLIS BLEACHING COMPANY 
Field Representative 


900 W. Wabash St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
to call on mills in South; gather news; solicit <Gbscriptions from execu- 


POSITION WANTED Experienced overseer spin- 
ning capable of handling any size room. Running 
room now and producing. Write ‘‘C. A. P.,”’ care 

tives. Textile school education or practical experience in mill essential. 


Salary and commission. Splendid opportunity for right man. Apply in 
writing. to: WANTED—Position as Card Room Overseer. 23 

= é' years’ experience on carded, combed and rayon 
yarns. Now employed but wish to make change. 


“FIELD REPRESENTATIVE,” CARE CLARK PUBLISHING Co. Graduate I. C, S. Carding. and Spinning and also 
: graduate Vocational Textile School of Carding 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. and Spinning at Belmont, N. C. Can furnish 


good. references: 43 years of age; have family. 
Prefer job in Gastonia or Charlotte, or as near 
as possible. Write ‘‘Cardroom,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as carding and spinning or 
assistant superintendent, day or night shift. Years 
of experience on combed and carded yarns, color 
and raw stock. Micdle age, married; strictly 
sober. Now employed but desire change. Can 
come for immediate interview. Write “‘M. A. R.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P..O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
i, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Spinning Room Overseer: also 
can run twisting and winding and spooling room. 
Have had 25 years’ experience in all above de- 
partments. Best of references. Would like to hear 


L 0 0 M S a E C | A L | S T S from a good mill man at once. Write ‘Spinning 


Room,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones measnseerturetisadlvay tes. 


1375 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 EXPERIENCED Carder and Spinner seeks position 
as superintendent or overseer. 22 years’ experi- 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY ence as superintendent of Southern mill. Now 


employed in erecting machinery. Immediately 


fallable. Best of af s. Reply 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. Textile Bulletin, P. ~ 
lotte 1, N. C. 
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Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Spinning, 7,500 spindle mill in 
Piedmont area. House available; carding -;« 
experience desirable. Write 


‘Piedmont Area,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—LOOMPIXERS 


Draper L Model Looms 
(72” to. 108” widths) 


Write “R. C. M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MASTER MECHANIC with both steam and 
electrical experience wanted by large upstate 
New York wurderwear manufacturer. Splendid 
opportunity for a man of real ability. State 
qualifications. All correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Write ‘‘Mechanic,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


CLOTH ROOM OVERSEER, familiar with 
handling a large production on a large va- 
riety of fabrics, desires to make a change. 
Good references as to character and ability. 


Write ‘‘Variety,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P..O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


To cover State of Georgia with well 
known line of textile mill equipment 
made by Southern manufacturer. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Give 
record of experience, references, etc., in 
first letter. 


ADDRESS “GEORGIA,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


a 


I. C. 8. COTTON DESIGNING GRADUATE, 32 
years’ experience in plain and fancy weaving; 
45 years of age with family; energetic; efficient; 
can handle help; desires position as Assistant 
Designer, Overseer Weaving or Second Hand 
with opportunity for advancement. Write °C. 
” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 


7-8 Spinning Overhaulers, Spindle Plumb- 
érs. Contact me at 319 S. Broad St., Mon- 
roe, Ga., Tel. No. 3866, or at Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., at the Mountain Hotel. 


J. W. NORMAN 
Monroe, Ga. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


Over 11 years’ experience as Southern sales 

representative with nationally known textile 

equipment manufacturer. Clemson graduate. 

Wide acquaintanceship in Carolinas and 

Virginia. 

Address “‘C. W. P.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced Master Mechanic who is thor- 
oughly familiar with textile plants and has 
practical working knowledge of both me- 
chanical and electrical work. 


Write ‘“‘Electrical.”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N: C. 


AVAILABLE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


16. years’ experience—-12 years in textiles 
installing and maintaining Standard Wage 
Incentive and Cost Control. Will consider 
contract installation job or permanent con- 
nection. For additional information. write 


‘Industrial Engineer,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED TO SELL 


152” ‘Cocker, spindle driven, 
variable speed drive, Re- 
Beamer. Excellent condition. 
year old. 

1—Cocker Slow Speed Warper 
for 5444” Beams. Excellent 
condition. 

Above items available for 
inspection at 
STONECUTTER MILLS 
CORPORATION: 


SPINDALE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Subject to prior sale. 


WANTED 


Textile Salesman with following, for South- 
eastern territory by large chemical manu- 
facturer. Salary and expenses. Reply in de- 
tail listing experince and references, to 


‘“‘Salesman.’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced Sewing Machine Fixer by 
Southern Underwear and Sportwear Man- 
ufacturer., Mill located vicinity of Raleigh. 
N. C. State experience. Good salary for 
right party. All letters confidential. 


Write ‘‘Fixer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Position as Superintendent Sales Yarn Mill. 
Now employed as superintendent: good rea- 
son for desiring change. Over 20 years’ ex- 
perience manufacturing high grade knitted 
yarn, both combed and super karded. My 
references are customers who have used my 
yarns and the best spinning mills in the 
South. Do not drink or have any bad hab- 
its, 


Write ‘‘Sales,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 
TIME STUDY MAN 


to assist in installation and maintenance of 
standards in three modern cotton mills in 
North Carolina. Applicant must be experi- 
enced on Bedaux or similar type of unit 
system. Make application in own handwrit- 
ing, stating experience, education and fam- 
ily status, also desired starting salary. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for ambitious person. 
Address ““XYZ,"" 


care Textile Bulletin. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Somewhere 


Someplace 


The owner of a small cotton mill is just as anxious to meet us as we are 


to meet him. We are desirous of obtaining entire output of 8s and 16s 
plyed yarns. Use approximately 40,000 to 50,000 Ibs. per month. Would 
be interested in buying part control or possibly starting small mill with 


party or parties who would have no sales problems, just spinning only. 


We have been in business over fifty years. Owners and principals only. 


No brokers, please. 


Write “COTTON MILL,” care Textile Bulletin 


P. Q. Box 1225, 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED: 

Superintendent sheet and pillow case manufacturing; superintendent silk throwing; worsted goods designer: assistant cotton 
mill superintendent for South America, preferably one who can speak Spanish; assistant superintendent worsted yarn mill; 
overseer worsted carding (Southern plant); chemists, boss dyers and laboratory men; sewing machine fixers; superintendent 
for large Southern mill; chemist with or without Ph.D. degree for large research department; foreman dyer and foreman finisher 
for large rayon plant; time study men; second hand woolen and worsted piece goods finishing. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Phone: Li 2-6547 and Li 2-6548 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


. Meetings 
"The SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual conyention May 13-15 at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. 
C., according to an announcement by Presi- 
dent Virgil E. McDowell following a meet- 
ing of the S. T. A. board of governors at 
Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 17. The convention 
program 1s in the process of being arranged 
and details of it will be announced later, 
stated Mr. McDowell. The gathering will 
get under way with a banquet sponsored by 
the S. T. A. associate members Thursday 
night, May 13, preceded and followed by 
- entertainment. The first business session is 
scheduled for Friday morning, May 14; the 
annual golf tournament and other récrea- 
tional activities will take place that after- 
noon, with the main convention banquet to 
follow in the evening; final business will be 
conducted Saturday morning, May. 15. 

James T. McAden, 
Jr., requested that all convention reserva- 
tions be made direct to Ralph J. Hewlett, 
general manager of the Ocean Forest. Hotel. 


Secretary-treasurer 


The following dates for Spring divisional 

meetings were announced: South Carolina 
Division, April 3, at Parker High School, 
Greenville; Piedmont Division (including 
Gaston County Division), April 10 at Char- 
lotte: Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division, April. 17, at a place to be deter- 
mined; and Eastern Carolina Division, April 
24, at the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles, Raleigh. 
Secretary Sadler Love has announced that 
the AMERICAN CoTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION will hold its annual conven- 
tion April 22-24 in the Roosevelt Hotel at 
New Orleans, La. Reservations are fo be 
made through the association's offices in the 
Liberty Life Building, Charlotte. 


{ The Carolina Yarn Association will hold 
its annual meeting May 13-16-in the Caro- 
lina Hotel at Pinehurst, N. C., according to 
an announcement by the organization's pres- 


ident. H. Mason. 


Visitors 


{ SIX OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF THE SUNG 
SING COTTON MILLs, Shanghai, China, who 
have spent the past ten months studying 
manufacturing methods in this country, were 
recent Charlotte visitors and at their request 
were taken on an inspection tour through 
TEXTILE BULLETIN’s modern printing plant. 
Sung Sing Cotton Mills, among other plants 
in China, subscribes to the magazine and 
the visitors wished to see how the publica- 
tion 1s produced. 

Members of the party have spent five 
months’ in the H & B Ametican Machine 


Co. plant at Pawtucket. R. and a similar 


period in the Saco-Lowell Shops at Bidde- 
ford, Me. They are now visiting some of the 
leading mills in the South in company with 
Lee Pickens of the H & B office in Charlotte. 


Mill News 


{ Organization of the 


HOLTON « CorRP., 
which will produce plastic coated Fiberglas 
fabrics in a plant at Mobile, Ala., has been 
announced. Heading the new firm are sev- 
eral New Orleans, La., business men: W. H. 
George, president and genéral manager: I. 
R. Collord, executive vice-president; and. J. 
P. Ward, treasurer and secretary. 


Personal News 
It is reported from the National Cotton 
Council convention at Atlanta; that 
OSCAR JOHNSTON plans to resign from that 
organization's presidency. 


{ Walter G. Regnery has been named vice- 
president and general manager of Joanna 
Cotton Mills Co.. Goldville. S. as succeed- 
ing the late William A. Moorhead. 


Government Activity 
{ Textile workers, whose average hourly 
earnings have advanced more rapidly than 
in any leading American industry, have in- 
creased their savings and purchases fa 
above the national averages, figures com. 
piled by the Textile Information. Servic« 
indicate. As reported by the BUREAU oO} 
LABOR STATISTICS, average hourly earnings 
in textile manufacturing have increased 
twice as fast as the rise in the cost of living 
and by 14 per cent more than in the lumber 
and timber basic products industry where 
the second largest rate of wage increases 
among 20 leading American industries was 
recorded, According to the bureau's figures, 
average hourly earnings in the textile mill 
products industry advanced 129 per cent 
from September, 1939, to September of last 
year while the cost of living rose 62.8 per 
cent. during the same period 
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Acme Machine & Tool Co. 


Akron Belting Co. 116 
Allen Co., The 107 
American Moistening Co. 18 
Armour & Co. (Industrial Soap Div.) 11 
Armstrong Cork Co. i2 and 13 
Ashworth Bros. 27 
Baily & Co., Inc.. Joshua L. 118 
Barber-Colman Co. 28 
Barkley Machine Works 110 
Becco Sales Co. j 72 
Best & Co., Edward H. 112 
‘Blackman-Uhler Co.. Inc. 41 
Borne Scrymser Co. 23 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co. 126 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 115 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 74 and 7 
Carolina Belting Co. 116 
‘Carolina Loom Reed Co. 123 
Carolina Refractories Co. 123 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter. Inc.) 101 
Chandler Machinery Co 83 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc 121 
Ciba Co... Inc 71 
Clinton Industries, Inc 87 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 114 
Consos, Inc. 121 
Crabb & Co., William 110 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 59 
Curran & Barry 118 
Dayton Rubber Co 85 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 90 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. . 97 
Draper Corporation 3 
Dronsfield Bros. 115 
Eaton, Paul B. 126 
Engineering Sales Co ; 67 and 69 
Fabreeka Products Co.. Inc. 93 
Felters Co., The 10 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co 121 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Works. Inc : 16 
Gossett Machine Works 102 
Greenville Belting Co. 126 
H & B American Machine Co. 6 and 7 
Henderson Foundry & Machine -Co 39 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc.. John 12 
Houghton Wool: Co 87 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 44 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc. 17 
Ideal Machine Co. 35 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 121 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 83 
Jacobs Mfg. E. H. 57 
Jarrett. & Co., Cecil H 121 
Jenkins: Metal Shops, Inc 23 
Keever Starch Co 109 
Kimmel Machinery Co.. Leoon 126 
Lambeth Rope Corp 106 
Landis, Inc., Oliver D 106 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 117 
Lewis Machinery Co.. W. D 125 
Loper, Ralph E 117 
Lubriplate Div.. Fiske Bros. Ref. Co 88 
Luttrell & Co..C. E 126 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. The 37 
M-B Products 110 
McKee Belting Co. ; 118 
Meadows Mfg. Co 4 and 5 
Medley Mfg. Co. 7 
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Merrow Machine Co., The 123 
Mitcham & Co 125 
Moreland -Chemical Co.. Ine. 112 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. 27 
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National Plastics, Inc : 92 
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Neisler Mills 118 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 105 
North, Inc., Frank G. site 
Numo Machine & Engineering Co. 43 
Peach & Co., D. W. 81 
Pease & Co., J. N. 118 
Piedmont Processing Co 106 
Pioneer Heddle & Reed Co., Inc. 91 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. 112 
Price Spindle & Flyer Co. .. 125 
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Manhattan Rubber Div 83 

North Charleston Plant 87 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 127 
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Roy & Son Co., B. S. 115 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 126 
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*Reg. Trade Mark 


Customers are critical of textile printing. 
And your best assurance of favorable comment 


— sales — is to use Discolite with vat 


colors in discharge pastes. 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 


in white and colored discharge printing . 


in hydrosulphite indigo printing. 
GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 


agents fail, Discolite often does the job .. . an 


extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 


Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. 
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CE CHEMICAL 


bag HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* PAROLITE* FABRITEX® 


_ VELVoRaAy* CASTROUTE® _ NATROL TE? ZIPOLITE* « GUMOLITE* 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results | 
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, 'OP rolls and looms need a special type of 


lubricant—one that won’t splatter, creep or 


drip—and Texaco Stazon fills the bill exactly. 


The name means what it says: Stazon stays on 


the bearing surfaces and off the material. 
Used on top rolls, Stazon won't creep onto 

the cots. On looms, it won’t splatter or drip 

onto the warp. Cleaner yarn and more spot-free 


yardage are assured. 


EVENT OIL STAIN 


aco Stazon Stays on the 


Texaco Stazon is a highly stable lubricant. It 
does not form gummy deposits . .. is not af- 
fected by humidity . . . and is long lasting and 


economical. 


Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer work with you 
to assure cleaner yarn and fabric. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco Distribut- 
ing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, 135 East42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


TEXACO nts 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Wednesday night . METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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